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LITERATURE. 


THE WORKS OF DANIEL WEBSTER.* 

present collection of Mr. Webster's 
pa ary Arguments, Debates, 
State Papers, will remain the great literary 
monument of his distinguished career. Other 
volumes may be added, and in this hope every 
American will join—for it implies further 
usefulness to his country ; oa the 
office of the ee to the list 
of the author’s public honors, that event will 
provide new contributions for the estimate 





f the man by posterity, but these volumes 
siah remain.the solid Dis of his reputation. 


his periods of youth, man- 
Rion an intel energy, his skill at the 
bar, his foree in the senate, his assertion of 
his country’s rights in affairs of state, his 
taste in literature, his reading, his learning, 
his eloquence before the people in the popu- 
lar address, which, expressing those general 
views of life in which all share, carries con- 
fidence and conviction to the breasts of men 
who are neither politicians, jurists, nor states- 
men, but simply men. Every portion of Mr. 
Webster’s a be _ in some 
way, to appeal to terest of the le 
as Gaabe in the affairs of state, 
This is true. many of these questions 
must pass over re bo lessons of iaertaee 
the depositories of the past, weapons to 
drawn forth at need, but not always in re- 
quest. Fortunately for his fame, Mr. Web- 
ster has transcended these state occasions, 
these special questions of the forum and the 
council chamber, to utter, before the people, 
those great moral truths which are at once 
the blossoms and the secret springs of vitality 
to the occasion. 
Mr. Webster will owe his permanent hold 
= Bo rageate eth eB ertar and on the 
ps 0 people, e the perishing names 
of other men great in their own day and gene- 
ration, to two circumstances—his clear enun- 
ciation of great moral truths as the laws of 
Providence, Duty, Patriotism, and thé. ‘ite 
my skill with which he has arrayed 
em. 
_ While we leave to party writers and poli- 


making newspapers, i 
of the hes ting machine, it may not be un- 


| thousand battles which have 
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mouth oration of 1820—“ We look around 
us, and behold the hills and promontories 
where the anxious eyes of our fathers first 
saw the places of habiiation and of rest.” Here 
the word habitation is poetical, expressing a 
future continuance with the relations of liv- 
ing—much more than an ordinary mind would 
have been content to indicate in the term 
dwelling. A few lines after, we have this 
sculptor’s and poet’s image—* We see, what 
a painter of our own has also represented b 
his pencil, chilled and shivering childhood, 
houseless but for a mother’s arms, couchless 
but for a mother’s breast, till our own blood 
almost freezes.” 
it is the calm enunciation of his theme—as 
if we always felt the words spoken from the 
firmly planted figure of the man himself in 
his prime; the proportion of illustration to 
statement, the apparent regard for truth be- 
fore effect, which are the strength of Web- 
ster. He never appears hurried, and we 
always get along the faster for it, while he is 
never obscure. How much this brief pas- 
puts out of the way of the glare, noise, 
and passion of military display—* Of the ten 
fought, of 
all the fields fertilized with carnage, of the 


| banners which have been bathed in blood, of 


the warriors who have hoped that they had 
risen from the field of conquest to a glory as 
bright and as durable as the stars, how few 
that continue long to interest mankind. The 
victory of yesterday is reversed by the defeat 
of to-day ; the star of military glory, rising 
like a meteor, like a meteor has fallen; dis- 
grace and disaster hang on the heels of con- 
quest and renown; victor and vanquished 
presently pass away to oblivion, and the 
world goes on in its course, with the loss 
only of so many lives and so much treasure.” 
Again, tracing the effect of a single day on 
the fortunes of Greece, he poetically trans- 
fers to that moment the whole subsequent 
history depending upon the event—* When 
the traveller pauses on the plain of Marathon, 
what are the emotions which most strongly 
agitate his breast! Not, I imagine, thst 
Grecian skill and Grecian valor were here 
most signally displayed, but that Greece her- 
self was saved. * * And as his imagination 
kindles at the retrospect, he is transported 
back to the interesting moment; he counts 
the fearful odds of the contending hosts ; his 
interest for the result overwhelms him; he 
trembles, as if it were still uncertain, and 
seems to doubt whether he may consider 
Socrates and Plato, Demosthenes, Sophocles, 
and Phidias, as secure yet to himself and to 
the world.” This closes up the scene ad- 
mirably. In another instance, almost on the 


. | Same page, an enumeration of particulars is 


less successful ; indeed carries us away from 
the feeling of the sentence. “We feel,” 
says he, “ that we are on the spot where the 
first scene of our history was laid; where 
the hearths and altars of New England were 
first placed; where Christianity, and civiliza- 
tion, and letters made their first lodg- 
ment,”—thus far we are affected by the so- 
lemn, abstract consideration of time, with the 
more. general relations of life, when the 
effect is weakened by a particular description 
of the region, in the same sentence, addin oor 
“in avast extent of country, covered with a 
wilderness, and peopled by roving barbari- 
ans.” These cireumstances should have 
entered into another period. There is 





one . memorable instance, wever, in 
which a striking effect is produced by a 


word at the end of a long ph, elench- 
ing the whole argument of the sentence by 
‘one powerful blow. It is in the speech on 
| the famous criminal trial of Knapp for the 





' murder of White at Salem, and is one of the 


best known passages: of Mr. Webster's 
Speeches: He has enumerated the condi- 
tions of guilt and detection, the “conscience 
| which makes cowards,” when he points the 
| moral in the particular circumstance of the 
_ case, the self-destruction in prison of Crown- 
‘inshield, one of the accused persons—with 
| the testimony of one word—suicide, “It 
/must be confessed, it will be confessed; 
| there is no refuge from confession but sui- 
cide, and suicide is confession.” 

Webster is true to a few grand considera- 
tions of human life, which seem always to 
affect his mind, as the thought of the past, of 
futurity, of Providence, of the onward move- 
ment of national life. In the address at the 
Laying the Corner Stone of the Bunker Hill 
Monument, he at once rises to the general 
theme of his occasion :—* We live in what 
may be called the early age of this great con- 
tinent; and we know that our posterity, 
through all time, are here to enn and suffer 
the sictaente of humanity.” The opening 
reference to the po giao 0 i. one of a 

dest passages of modern eloquence, an 

ae to us as if the scene might have been 
ancient Athens and the object a statue on 
the Acropolis. Note how an apparently 
qualifying condition in the following sentence 
strengthens the very sentiment, to be ag- 
grandized by connecting it with the pathos of 
everything human, fading, and transitory :— 
“We trust it may be prosecuted, and that, 
springing from a broad foundation, rising 
high in massive solidity and unadorned 
grandeur, it may remain as long as Heaven 
permits the works of man to last, a fit emblem, 
&e.” The rest of this passage is well 
known. We will not repeat it, but will only 
notice the poetizing effect in the introduction 
of the traveller at sea, an oy reaowe' 
American—preparatory to the enthusiastic 
clevetian of the elose :—* We wish that the 
last object to the sight of him who leaves 
his native shore, and the first to gladden his 
who revisits it, may be something which 
shall remind him of the liberty and the glo 
of his country. Let it rise! let it rise, tillit 
meet the.sun in his coming; let the earliest 
light of the morning gild it, and parting day 
linger and play on its summit.” 

On occasions of death, the death of dis- 
tinguished citizens, which it has frequently 
happened that Mr. Webster has been cailed 
upon to announce in the Senate or before the 
Bar, he is always weighty and reverential ; 
however great the particular instance may 
be, always ipveey The ayes it. In his re 
marks before the ‘olk Bar upon the de- 
cease of Mr. Justice Story, he has this beau- 
tiful illustration :—“ Indeed he seems to us 


never more powerfully or pathetically utter- 
ed:—* Mr. Chief Justice, one may live as a 


conqueror, a king, or:a i ; but he 
cuusl die au'ainane Get ahtets taings 


and most solemn of 
between the creature and his Creator. Here 
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it is that fame and renown cannot assist us; 
must fail to aid us; 


lation, the true foundation of all duty, a rela- 
tion ived and felt by conscience and 
per cngire by pe omg yor: rar —_ 
now deceased, always acknowledged. He 
reverenced the aes of truth, honored 
the pure morality which they teach, and 
clung to the hopes of future life which they 
He beheld enough in nature, in 
himself, and in all that can be known of 
things seen, to feel assured that there is a 
Supreme Power, without whose providence 
not a sparrow falleth to the ground. ‘To this 
gracious being he trusted himself for time 
and for eternity ; and the last words of his 
ever heard by mortal ears were a fervent 
ae to his Maker to take him to him- 
self. 


These instances might be multiplied. It 
hss been our pleasure to note them in some of 
Mr. Webster's happiest occasional speeches, 

these columns in the last few years; 
and we trust we may yet have additional op- 
portunity to point the attention of the young 
aspirant for public honors, to the sure 
methods by which he may add to the ap- 
plause of the hour, the lasting sanctions of 
the intellect and the heart. It may be a 
secret worth studying when we consider that 
of a thousand printed s es, as speeches 
go, perhaps not half a dozen will outlive, in 
ri memorabie way, the year which produces 


em. 

To this admirable edition, ty phically 
speaking, of Mr. Webster's Works, Mr. 

verett has prefixed a Biographical Memoir, 
which is a thoroughly well written, elear, 
useful historical narrative of the leading 
events and positions’of Mr. Webster’s career. 


WORDSWORTH ON THE APOCALYPSE.* 


Ir is rather disheartening to have to enter 
upon the examination of a new work on the 
Book of Revelation. So many interpreters 
have tried their skill upon this mysterious 
book, with so little of satisfactory result, that 
an impression rests upon the minds of num- 
bers of Christian people that the Apocalypse 
is but a collection of dark, intricate, and un- 


intelligible predictions. Frequently has it 


happened that the labors of commentators 
and critics have involved in deeper perpiexity 
than ever the prophetic declarations of the 


Beloved Disciple: rashness of assertion, ig- 
norance of history, exuberance of imagina- 
tion, preconceived theories, seasons of excite- 
ment, and such like, have Jed many an inter- 
ter, more zealous than wise, to pronounce 

ly upon points which are acknow- 

to be so by rarely more persons than 
himself. - rer ap A> magn of an in- 
terpreter 0 y pture in general are 
far more important than is assldy Sigpened, 
It requires learning of the highest order; 
and not only learning in the languages, in 
history, in science, but also great wisdom, 
sobriety of mind, candor of spirit, modesty, 
and moderation. The plain and clear parts 
of Scripture must be used to throw light 
upon the obscure and the diffieult jons ; 
and the certain and established doctrines of 
Christianity must in all cases serve as guides 
where single passages seem to conflict with 
these fundamental truths; that interpreta- 
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tion cannot be correct which militates against 
a fixed net ; Po. page of Holy Writ 
must be preserved ; its ect consistency 
must be maintained ; hence, when any teach- 
ing is set forth, based upon a single or few 
passages, it is certainly false if it contradict 
those established of which every por- 
tion of the Bible is full. Especially is this 
so of the prophetic portions of Seripture in 
general, and of those divine predictions which 
are yet unfulfilled. If a man will undertake 
to comment upon unfulfilled prophecy, he 
must do it with a very deep sense of the re- 
sponsibility he assumes, and the absolute 
need of the greatest care and caution, lest 
he go astray and lead others into error; and 
on no account must he venture te set forthany- 
thing as the teaching of God, which is contrary 
to what St. Paul aptly terms “the propor- 
tion of faith.” Here, more than anywhere, 
sobriety, moderation, charity, patience, learn- 
ing, and critical skill are ; and at best, 
it must be acknowledged that no man can 
safely dogmatize, or presume to assert that 
he has, in all cases, truly and fully —- 
ed em inspired declarations of God’s holy 
word. 

The pertinency of these remarks will, we 
hope, be immediately evident. A learned di- 
vine of the Church of England has recently 
given to the world an elaborate volume of 
“Lectures on the Apocalypse;” and the 
eg at once s itself, has he con- 

ed himself to his legitimate duties? has 
he the needful qualifications? is his book 
marked by the qualities which it has been 
said every interpreter ought to possess? or 
is the reverse true in this as in the case of so 
many others? We are happy to assure our 
readers that Dr. Wordsworth’s volume is 
every way worthy of his high reputation for 
scholarship and theol acumen. His 
Lectures are clear, methodical, and logical in 
arrangement ; dignified, chaste, and attrac- 
tive in style; weighty, learned, and convine- 
ing in matter; earnest, urgent, and pathetic in 
exhortation and warning; and abounding in 
most powerful arguments nst the papal 
doctrines and praetices. ey will afford 
great satisfaction to the eandid inquirer after 
truth, although he may not be able to accord 
with the author in his interpretation of vari- 
ous portions of the Apocalypse, and notwith- 
standing he may feel that the efforts and 
skill which have been put forth by the learn- 
ed Canon of Westminster have not resulted 
in removing the difficulties and perplexities 
which seem inherent in every view of the 
meaning and import of the Book of Revela- 
tion as a whole. 


It would be quite out of the question here 
to examine into the correctness of Dr. W.’s 
en a of Mao ora ae and 

passages in the Apocalypse. Nor is 
etn we It is sufficient to know that, 
on the whole, he presents his views with 
calmness, candor, and evident reasonable- 
ness; he @ to have no desire to he 
matize ; in substance he agrees 
other, and especially the earlier, interpreters 


of this mysterious book. In many of the | POW’ 


details, however, and in the explanation of 

i symbols, names, &c., he differs 
from a large number of those who have pre- 
ceded him, and presents various and cogent 
reasons for the conclusions at which he has 
arrived. His tion as a minister of the 
Established Church leads him to consider 
a which ean only interest F 


t-with respect to t it is only fair to say 
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that they seldom occur, and are not at )| 
offensively expressed. We give a brief ex. 
tract or two as specimens of the author's 
style and mode of treating the subject :— 


SOUND VIEWS OF INTERPRETATION. 

“ We are often blind, but Scripture is alwa 
consistent, It is also our af to expound the 
dark places of Scripture by the clear ones, and 
to i the single texts of Scripture by 
the whole proportion of Faith; and therefore 
we greatly err, if we take up a single chapter 
of such a + warped book as the Apocalypse, 
interpreted by us ing to our own notions, 
and spread it like a thick cloud over the broad 
light of Seripture, instead of letting in the 
bright beams of feepiare to illumine and dis. 
perse the cloud. e would also remind you 
of what is too often forgotten, that a wrong in- 
terpretation of Scripture is not Seripture ; and 
that it is only the true meani 
which can properly be called 
that they cannot said to be really zeal. 
ous for the perfection and sufficiency of 
Holy Writ, who would impose on you their 
own notions of Seripture as Seripture. They 
do in fact substitute human imaginations for 
the og Word; and so — e Scripture 
to very insufficient imperfect ; and 
when the eae of Scripture ae ol and 
perfect, they are not conten for the suffi. 
ciency and perfectness of Scripture, but for 
the sufficiency and perfectness of their own 
wit. Therefore let me earnestly exhort you 
to be on your Exereise your reason, 
use all the aids of learning; but lean not on 
your own und i not carried 
away by any private notions concerning the 
sense of an iso ee ve Seripture, but 
com spiritual things wi iritual. Re. 
sinker at Scripture, as a whole, is your 
Rule of Faith, and receive nothing as the sense 
of any particular which is at variance 
with this Rule; and since, as we have seen, 
the doctrine of a Millenium cannot be recon- 
ciled with Seripture as a whole, beware how 
you receive it. 

In harmony with these views, which are 
developed more at length in the second Lec- 
ture from which we have quoted, Dr. Words 
worth rejects entirely the notion of a literal 
reign of Christ upon the earth, for a thou- 
sand years, inasmuch as the Creeds of the 
Church have always set forth as the true doc- 
trine, that when Lord Jesus comes, He 
eomes to ju t, and the ore — of 
happiness to —— punishment to 
the wicked. Dr. W. also gives what he con- 
siders the true view of the meaning of 


THE THOUSAND YEARS. 
“We affirm that the thousand years are no 


to be ip: yr as indicating a fixed period 
Indeed the whole i Seripture forbids 
such an interpretation. It is very certain that 


of the Bible 
e Bible; and 


the future is uncertain. ecy is not an 
almanac. No one can the world’s 
ecli The Great will come ; but no 
one can say when that will be. To in- 

the thousand so as to make them 
indicate a ‘is, we repeat, repyg- 
nant to Agen teaching of Ser pture. Tt 


is not for you to know the times or the set 
sons which the Father hath put in His ow" 
er. ‘The day of the Lord cometh  * 
thief in the night.’ ‘Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the Js of heaven, 
but my Father only.’ Now, if the thouss 

ears in the 

ese say : j 
Christ’s second coming the quick # 
dead, would not be true. But they are 
sayings of Him who is the Truth; and there 
are true, as God- himeelf is 
Hence we infer that the word thousand is her 
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; and by a thousand years in the 
not limit a specific 
more when He says, ‘Man can- 
ve th yaaa the F-Rerart 
an interpreter, one of a thousand,’ that is, 
one among ALLmen...... The word thousand 
is used more than twenty times in the Apoca- 
} but not once, as I believe, is it used 
Rerally. It is employed as a perfect num- 
ber.” 


The learned Canon of Westminster adopts 
the usual Protestant interpretation concern- 
ing Babylon in the ypse. We com- 
mend to our readers the careful study of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth Lectures, in 
which are presented an array of arguments 
for the view that the Romish Church is the 
Babylon referred to, that cannot but make a 
deep impression upon the Christian student, 
even though he may not be altogether per- 
suaded and convinced of the fact, so elo- 
quently set forth. We quote the conelud- 
ing paragraphs of the Twelfth Lecture :— 


“MYSTERY, BABYLON THE GREAT.” 


“Heathen Rome persecuting the Church was 
no m . Buta Christian Church, calling 
herself the Mother of Christendom, and yet 
drenched with the blood of Saints—this is in- 
deed a _— A Christian Church, boast- 
ing herself the Bride, and ssi, Harlot ; 
styling herself Sion, and being ylon—this 
is indeed a Mystery. A Mystery indeed it is, 
that when she says to all, ‘Come unto me,’ the 
voice from aes Moste e ? ‘Cone out of 
her, m d ystery indeed it is, that 
she ake haan her sanctity, should become 
the habitation of devils; that she who claims 
to be infallible, should be said to corrupt the 
earth; that a self-named Mother of Churches, 
should be called by the Spirit the Mother of 
Abominations ; that she who boasts to be in- 
defectible, should one day be destroyed, and 
that A) should rejoice at her fall ; that 
she who holds, as she says, in her hands the 
Keys of Heaven, should be cast into the lake 
of fire by Him who has the Keys of hell. All 
this, in truth, is a great and awful Mystery. 


. eatin now the prophecy became 
clear, clear as noonday ; we tremble with 
awe at the sight, while the eye reads the in- 
scription em ned in large letters, ‘Myste- 


@f'& Jon, gudiied by’ the Soinit of God on 
0 i e Spirit of God, on 
the forehead of the Caled a Rian” 


_ A word or two, in conclusion, to the Ame- 
= yrsges — oon is very — 
got up, good, the type clear 
legible, mal the execution highly 
creditable to Dr. Hooker, but we are sorry to 
say that there are far too many typographical 
errors, more especially in the quotations 
from the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. We 


have before, through the “ Li World,” 
called attention to this point, and while we 


y disclaim all intention of singling 
out Wordsworth on the Apocalypse as of- 
fending in this particular more than others, 
for it not so much as many we could 
name, we still deem it a matter of simple 
justice to the author and the of a 
comely aad to from tpograpia err 

y; t errors, 
at least to any extent. "paotiehers would 
find it to their interest to employ competent 


prin expec ring 
out Latin and Greek without frequent blun- | 1°; 


ders, it is certain that there is nothing more 
offensive to the scholar than the vexation 





and annoyance of having to wade through 
quotations from the classics and oriental 
works so disfigured by errors as to become 
painful to the eye, and well nigh impossible to 
understand. t our friends who reprint 
English and foreign books think of this. 


EDEN ON INJUNCTIONS.* 


Tue value and authority of Mr. Eden’s work 
on Injunctions, which has stood the test of 
thirty years’ use and criticism, and has never 
been superseded, are well known. It is a 
practical treatise on a most important sub- 
ject, and as originally published was con- 
tained within the compass of a few hundred 
pages, confined rather to the announcement 
of principles and the illustration of the prac- 
tice of the Courts of Equity in this branch 
of its jurisdiction, than to historical re- 
searches or a discussion of adjudged cases. 
The vast increase of litigation, and the nu- 
merous changes in judicial systems and the 
modes of legal procedure which have kept 
pace with its growth during the last quarter 
of a century, and especially the increasing 
practical importance of that department of 
the law to which this work relates, has ren- 
dered indispensable an ‘enlarged edition, 
adapted to the present state of the law and 
the present wants of the profession. The 
task of making it a complete compendium of 
the law of Injunctions, as that law now ex- 
ists and is ae sre enforced, Mr. Water- 
man, the American editor (to whose steady 
labors in that most responsible of spheres, 
legal authorship, the American bar is under 
repeated obligations), has accomplished in 
the present volumes, just issued by Messrs. 
Banks & Gould. The original Treatise of 
the English author is preserved entire, and 
forms the body of the work. Mr. Water- 
man has added an elaborate Introduction, in 
which the principles of law relating to In- 
junetions are discussed, and an immense 
number of notes, many times exceeding the 
text in quantity, containing the substance of 
the English and American decisions upon all 
the points relating to the subject under dis- 
cussion. The labor and pains bestowed 
upon these notes have been very great, and 
the thoroughness with which the editor has 
discharged his self-imposed task is worthy of 
all praise. 

e subject of Injunctions affects the 
rights and interests of all classes of tie 
community, and there is perhaps no branch 
of legal science so eminently practical and 
at the same time abounding in so many of 
the highest results of legal research and 
ability 34 to the conflicting relations of 
parties. e power of restraining members 
of the community in the free exercise of 
their rights, real or sup of stopping 
them in the discharge of duty, or prohibiting 
their action in any respect, is one of immense 
moment, requiring the most wise and perma- 
nent rules for its guidance and direction. 
The discretion of an honest judge is not 
always enough, the weight of established 
authority must be su to insure the 
proper regulation of this salutary but hazard- 
ous engine of modern Equity. This neces- 
sity, felt wherever the system of jurispru- 
dence in force permits the granting of Injunc- 





* A Compendium of the Law and Practice of Injunc- 
tions. By the Hon. Robert Henley of Livesinrs 
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tions or similar remedies, has gradually re- 
duced to an harmonious and complete sys- 
tem the law of Injunctions. 

In this State it has become well defined 
and permanent, and in many of its branches 
almost venerable. But the constantly un- 
meaning and varying modifications of society, 


_and the new emergencies which they produce, 


require an equal constant vigilance in apply- 
ing to them the established rules of law ; and 
while it is one thing to settle principles, it is 
quite another thing to apply them. The 
value of the present work, and its practical 
utility to the profession, consist in the em- 
bodiment which it presents of the principles 
and established data which have beeome the 
groundwork of the equitable system of In- 
junction law in this country, and which are 
hereafter to govern in the various cases 
which present themselves. 





QUEECHY.* 


“ ALL women,” says the author of Falken- 
burg, “are born mothers,” and this saying 
we have noticed the more particularly as be- 
ing the only noticeable thing in the book. 
At first, we must confess, it puzzled our brain 
not a little, for we, in our ignorance, had 
fondly supposed that all women were born 
daughters, and did not know but that the 
writer might have suffered lately from an 
attack of vertigo, or perhaps witnessed the 
exploits of some gentleman who, having 
spent a lifetime, and exhausted all the means 
and appliances of science in the attempt, had 
at last succeeded in proving that a man is 
quite as clever an animal as a fly, and can 
walk on his head as surely, if not exactly as 
fast ; and so, having the topsy-turviness re- 
flected in her own mind, she had turned her 
axiom upside down. Being, however, brought 
down to hard thinking upon the subject, we 
commenced a critical examination of the 
manners and customs prevalent among the 
softer sex ; and soon discovered that before 
young ladies have fairly migrated from the 
eradle a doll usurps the first place in their 
affections, and retains it until the genuine 
article ousts the counterfeit ; and that it does 
so as soon as possible and convenient. We 
further observed that when the latter is not 
attainable, a pug, puss, or parrot is adopted 
in imitation, and having thus far observed, 
were prepared to ery “ Peecavi,” and own that 
women were born mothers, after all. 

To this peculiarity it is that the author's 
last work, “The Wide, Wide World,” owes 
its world-wide success. Cast carelessly upon 
the swelling tide of literature, to sink or to 
swim, not by its own merits or short- 
comings, but according to the direction the 
current might chance to take ; unassisted by 
favorable puff of editorial breeze, unaided 
by any steam-tug of a magazine, it might 
have gone down, been carried fairly to sea, 
or stranded upon the Cannibal Islands, in- 
habited by the community of trunk-makers, 
had not the women espied poor, sensitive 
little Ellen drifting about in the barque and 
rushed en masse to her rescue. 

How well the book deserved the favorable 
reception that it has met with, it is needless 
for us to say, but a careful examination of 
“ Queeechy ” will, we think, convince her ad- 
mirers that in her former work she was but 
pluming her wings for a bolder flight, and 
that in pursuing it she has but little to fear 
from an Icarian tumble. 


* . B Wetherell, Author of the 
«Wile Wile Worth New York, Pumaa 
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“Queechy ” 
quated nurse or family servant, but of a 
charming spot hidden away from mortal ken 
in yi; although very plainly visible upon 
the author’s canvas. e heroine is a cha- 
racter even more lovely than Ellen, but of a 
somewhat different cast, a helpful, hope- 
ful, self-sacrificing woman. The numerous 
Down-Easters that are put upon the stage 
are perfect, true to the life, and equally free 
from flattery or caricature. The spark of 
humor that gleamed around “ Miss Fortune,” 
and illuminated the sturdy “ Van Brunt,” has 
in the present book broken fairly out into a 
blaze; and what with the humor of one 
scene eee wey the next, the ote 
—especially if a female—is constantly vi- 
brati Sotenen Agena ea It wim. 
possible to notice many of the personages 
that well deserve it, ae the whole affair is so 
clever, that we searee know where to select 
a quotation; but without prejudice to the 
others, will first introduce Mr. Philetus Skill- 
corn, a young gentleman whose head might 
have profited from an acquaintance with the 
ovens of those gentlemen who advertise to 
do “ family baking.” 


PHILETUS AT THE DONATION PARTY. 


“Both ear and eye were fastened by a young 
countryman with a particularly fresh face, 
whom she saw approaching the house, He 
came up on foot, carrying a single fowl slun 
at his back by a stick thrown across his shoul- 
der ; and without stirring hat or stick, he came 
into the room and made his way through the 
crowd of people, looking to the one hand and 
the other evidently in a maze of doubt to 
whom he should deliver himself and_ his 
chicken, till brought up by Mrs. Douglass's 

voice. 

“* Well, Philetus, what are you looking for?’ 

“*Do, Mis’ Douglass !’"—it 1s impossible to 
express the abortive attempt at a bow which 
accompanied the salutation,—‘I want to know 
if the minister’l! be in town to-day? 

“*What do you want of him? 

“*T don’t want nothin’ of him. I want to 
know if he'll be in town to-day? 

“*Yes—I expect he'll be along direetly— 
why, what then ?’ 

“* Cause I’ve got teu chickens for him here, 
and mother said they hadn’t ought to be kept 
no longer, and if he wa’n’t to hum I were to 
fetch em back straight ?’ 

“Well, he'll be here; so let’s have ’em,’ 
said Mrs. Douglass, biting her lips. 

“* What’s become o’ t’other one?’ said Earl, 
as the young man’s stick was brought round 
to 4 table ;—‘I guess you've lost it, ha’n’t 

ou? 
shore My gracious!’ was all Philetus’s powers 
were equal to. 

“Mrs. Douglass went off into fits, which ren- 
dered her incapable of speaking and left the 
unlucky chicken-bearer to tell his story his 
own way, but all he brought forth was ‘Du 
tell !—I am beat!’ 

“* Where’s t’other one?’ said Mrs. Douglass, 
between paroxysms. 

“*Why, I ha’n’t done nothin’ to it,’ said 
Philetus, dismally,—‘ there was teu on’em afore 
I started, and I took and tied’em together and 
hitched ’em on to the stick, and that one must 
ha’ loosened itself off some way—lI believe 
the darned thing did it a’ P 

“ag your mother know’d that one 
wouldn’t keep till it got here,’ said Mrs, 
Douglass.” 


A BAD SNAP, OR PHILETUS IN A TIGHT PLACE. 


“*T was just thinking of coming out here,” 
said Fleda, her eyes flashing with hidden fun, 
—‘and Hugh I were both standing in the 





goon. We allran out, towards the lantern 
which we saw. standing there, and so soon as 
we got near we heard Philetus singing out, 
‘Ho, Miss Elster! I’m dreadfully on’t! Why 
he ealled upon a I don’t know, unless 
from some notion of her general efficiency, 
though to be sure he was nearer her than the 
sap-boilers, and thought, perhaps, her aid 
would come quickest. And he wasin a hurry, 
for the cries came thick,—‘ Miss Elster !—here ! 
—I'm dreadfully on't—’ 

“*T don’t understand— 

“* No,’ said Fleda, whose amusement seemed 
to be inereased by the gentleman’s want of un- 
derstanding,—‘ and neither did we till we 
came up to him. The silly fellow had been 
sent up for more wood, and splitting a log he 
had put his hand in to keep the cleft instead of 
a wedge, and when he took out the axe the 
wood pinched him; and he had the fate of 
Milo before his eyes, I suppose, and could do 
nothing but roar. You should have seen the 
supreme indignation with which Barby took 
the axe and released him with—‘ You're a 
smart man, Mr. Skilleorn!’” 


Equally graphic are the sketches of those 
in a higher walk of life; the managing, 
smooth-tongued Mrs. Evelyn and her daugh- 
ters ; Carleton, the Admirable Crichton of the 
book; the humorist Dr. Gregory; the fiery 
Captain Rossiter ; the malignant Thorn ; and 
the gentle Hugh, all prove the close obser- 
vation and the skilful handling of the author. 
We will barely glance at the city lady and 
the * help :”— 


“BARBY” ON FASHIONABLE ATTIRE, 


“*T don’t know who it is! It’s one of your 
highflyers, that’s all I can make out. She 
’a’n’t a hat a bit better than a man’s beaver,— 
one’d think she had stole her little brother's 
for a spree, if the rest of her dress was like 
common folks; but she’s got a tail to her dress 
as long as from here to Queechy Run; and 
she’s been tiddling in and out here with it 
puckered up under her arm sixty times, I 
guess she belongs to some company of female 
militie, for the body of it is all thick with 
braid and buttons. I believe she ha’n’t sot 
still five minutes since she came into the house, 
till I don’t know whether I am on my head or 
my heels,.’” 


MIS8 EVELYN ON AGRICULTURE. 

“We were conversing very amicably, re- 
gee each other through a friendly vista 
omer 5 by the s bow] and teapot, when a 
horrid man, that looked as if he had slept all 
his life in a hay-cock and only waked up to 
turn over, stuck his head in and immediately 
introduced a clover-field; and Fleda and he 
went to Seating about the cocks till I do as- 
sure you I was deluded into a momentary be- 
lief that hay-making was the principal end of 
human nature, and looked upon myself as a 
burden to society ; and after I had recovered 
my locality and ventured upon a sentence of 
gentle commiseration for his sufferings, Fleda 
went off into a eulogium upon the intelli 
of hay-makers in general, and the strength of 
mind barbarians are universally known to 
possess,” 

A pretty sketch, although possessing more 
of shade than light, is 


FLEDA AT QUEECHY RUN, 


“She sto a moment when she came 
upon the bridge, to look off to the right where 
the waters of the little run came hurrying 
along through a narrow wooded chasm in the 
hill, murmuring to her of the time when a 
little child’s feet had paused there, and a child’s 
heart danced to its music, The freshness of 


aeineenemmeminmnamaes sth Soa nemo sen AR hi i ABBE ge 
is not the name of an anti- Risebems bc al ag Rn gig its song was unchanged, the glad rush of jt; 


waters was as joyous as ever, but the spirits 
were quieted that used to answer it with 
sweeter freshness and lighter joyousness. [ts 
faint echo of the old-time laugh was blended 
now in Fleda’s ear with a gentle wail for the 
rushing days and swifter fleeing delights of 
human life;—gentle, faint, but clear,—she 
could hear it very well. Taking up her walk 
again with a step yet slower and a brow yet 
more quiet, she went on till she came in sight 
of the little mill; and emg above the 
noise of the brook eould the saw going 
To her childish ears what a signal of pleasure 
that had always been ; and now,—she sighed, 
and stopping at a little distance looked for 
Hugh.” 

Although perhaps too diffuse to please the 
hypereritical stickler for strietly artistic con. 
struction, and Nr ge claim to merit for 
much originality of design or intricacy of 
plot, yet the simple beauty and deep interest, 
enlivened by true humor, the unobtrusive but 
earnest spirit of piety and truth that pervade 
Queechy, commend it to all, and especially 
to the young. Diffuse though it be, few 
of its readers would deprive it of a page. 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES.* 


Horace Smiru has taken his place perma. 
nently among the wits by his share in the 
exquisite burlesques, those imitations with 
an original flavor of their own, the Rejected 
Addresses. A writer, it was evident, who 
could enter with so much feeling and gusto 
even into the manner of the best authors of 
the 19th century, must have some secret re- 
~servoirs of his own. Some half dozen novels, 
and this collection of Gaieties and Gravities, 

rove this of Horace Smith. He is a poet 
in his own right, and a humorist of the first 
order at his own table. 

There are two or three strings which he 
plays upon to admiration. 

is a series of fanciful, historical sur- 
veys in his well-known poem, the “ Address 
to the Mummy at Belzoni’s Exhibition,” the 
lines on the “Orange Tree at Versailles,” 
the “ Alabaster Sareophagus, &e.” 

Another is a love of nature, which, dis- 
co of flowers and ens, would do 
honor to Cowley and Evelyn. 

Parallel with this is a gallant and senti- 
mental for womanhood, childhood, 
and the universal relations of life, while the 
wit is always throwing oo aren he 
story, or bi jest to relieve the insipidity 
of the smiable affections. 


Any half dozen will furnish illustra- 
tions of all these 
For the fond perception of nature take— 


THE FIRST OF MARCH, 
“The ag the bough, and the leaf is in 


the 

And Earth’s beginning now in her veins to 
feel the blood, 

Which, warmed by summer suns in th’ alem- 
bie of the vine, 

From her founts will overrun in a ruddy 
gush of wine. 


“The perfume and the bloom that shall deco- 

rate the flower, 5 

Are quickening in the gloom of their subter- 
ranean bower ; 

And the juices meant to feed trees, veget® 
bles, fruits, , 

Unerringly proceed to their pre-appointed 
roots. 











* Gaieties and Gravities. By Horace Smith, one of te 
authors of te Rejected Addrensen” Appletou's Fop 
lar Library ef the Authors. 
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“How awful is the thought of the wonders 
- Of the mystic changes wrought in the silent, 
: How each thing cape tends by necessity 


rents depends on the shoot- 
at of a cat 
“The Summer’s in her ark, and this sunny- 


Is commissioned to remark whether Winter 
holds her sway: 
Go back, thou dove of peace, with the myrtle 


on 
Say that and tempests cease, and the 
“ world is ripe for Spring. 
“Thou hast fanned the sleeping Earth till her 

dreams are all of flowers, 

And the waters look in mirth for their over- 
hanging bowers ; 

The forest seems to listen for the rustle of 
its leaves, 

And the very skies to glisten in the hope of 
summer eves. 


“Thy vivifying spell has been felt beneath the 

wave, 

By the dormouse in its cell, and the mole 
within its cave ; 

And the summer tribes that creep, or in air 
expand their wing, 

Have started from their sleep at the sum- 
mons of the Spring. 


“The cattle lift their voices from the valleys 

and the hills, 

And the feathered race rejoices with a gush 
of tuneful bills ; 

And if this cloudless arch fills the poet's 
song with flee, 

0 thou sunny of March, be it dedicate 
to thee. 


For a bit of genuine humor, the dinner- 
table seene in the “ Memoirs of a Haunch of 
Mutton :?"— 


A NOS MOUTONS, 


“Sir Peter sat at the head of the table, and 
as Philip the servant was about to remove the 
peta 2 Ay pdr deanag 

with a hot plate, vege- 
tables, and sweet sauce, so as to be all we | 


the joint was re- 
; ‘done to a haere poke A 
claiming, he he himse 
plenteously to the best part, and eb away 
the dish, said, ‘he had no doubt the others 
would rather help themselves.’ Mr. Rule, who 
had not yet achieved independence enough to 
be elownish, volunteered to supply his a 
bors, which he did so clumsily, ¢ Harry de- 
clared he should never be his joint executor ; 
and Mr. Blewett applied his more experienced 
hand to the task, ‘or the first ten minutes so 
much went into the Baronet’s mouth that there 
was no room for a single word to come out; 
but, as his became gratified, he found 
leisure to ask his to drink wine, and to 
cackle at intervals what he termed some of his 


good stories. “Clever fellow, King Charles: 
they called him the ra Epa didn’t 
they !—cut off his head, though, for all that— 


adhe his m' ! Isay, Billy, 
did I tell you what I soil other pins i Tom. 
my Daw, the bill-broker? Tommy's a Bristol 
man, you know: well, I went down to Bristol 


our the Fanny, that got ashore 
there,’ "The Fanny. Tyson, va in Dock 
at the time,’ interrw: Rule; ‘it was the 


Adventure, Capt. Hacklestone, that got ashore.’ 
Well, well, never mind—where was I?—0, 
ay ;—80 says Tommy to me when I came back, 
is Betsey Barley as as ever! who 
bears the now at Bristol ? ; I— 
the to be surei—Ha! ha! ha! ha !— 
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Kgad, I thought Tommy would have burst his 
sides with laughing. o bears the bell at 


Bristol? says he. Why, the ‘bellman, says I. 
a wasn’t it? ‘Capital!’ ejaculated Mr. 
Rule, with a most decisive energy. 


“It’s a pity this stewed beefsteak at the 
bottom should be wasted,’ said Blewett; ‘no- 
body tastes it.’ ‘It won't be wasted,’ replied 
Harry, ‘it economizes our dinner.’ ‘How so? 
‘Because it serves to make both ends meet.’ 
‘Aha! Billy,’ roared the Baronet, ‘he had you 
there. I told you Harry didn’t go to College 
for a * By the bye, Sir,’ continued the 
nephew, ‘did you ever hear of Shakspeare’s 
receipt for dressing a beefsteak!’ ‘Shak- 
ee !—no—the best I ever ate were at 
Dolly’s; but what is it?’ ‘Why, sir, he puts 
it into the mouth of Macbeth, where he makes 
him exclaim—“ If it were done, when’tis done, 
then it were well ‘twere done quickly.”’ 
‘Good! good!’ cackled the Baronet, ‘but I 
said a better thing than Shakspeare last week. 
You know Jack Foster, the common council- 
man, ugly as Buckhorse—gives famous wine 
though; well, we were talking about the 
best tavern by thank you for some sweet 
sauce, Mr. Rule); and so says I—{and a little 
of the brown fat, if you please)—and so says 
I—Jack, I never see your face without think- 
ing of a good dinner.’ ‘Why sof’ says Jack. 
‘ Because it’s ordinary every day at two o'clock,’ 
saysl, Here the Baronet was seized with 
such a violent fit of laughter, that it brought 
on an alarming attack of coughing and expec- 
toration; but he no sooner recovered breath 
enough than he valiantly repeated, ‘ Why, so, 
Jack? Because it’s ordinary at two o'clock, 
oe 1? which he followed up with a new eackle, 
while Mr. Rule delivered himself most dog- 
matically of another ‘Capital!’ and relapsed 
into his usual solemnity. 

“*The greatest compliment ever offered to 
this joint,’ returned the nephew, ‘proceeded 
from a popular actor now living, who deemed 
it the ne plus ultra of epicurism. Having been 
along time in London without seeing Rich- 
mond Hill, he wastaken by some friends to 
enjoy that noble view, then in the perfection 
of its summer beauty. The eg fine— 
everythi ropitious: the im up the 
hill Se pt ha the dead wall till he ft Naee 
the Terrace, where the whole glorious vision 
burst upon him with such an overpowering 
effect, that he could only exclaim, in the in- 
tensity of his Piern las § perfect Haunch, by 
Heaven !”’” 


There is a vast deal of fun, too, in the old 
Charles idathews ae fe eee and she 
aacantings of the Hounsditch Literary Soi- 
rées ; a touching os in the review 
of human life, in the subdued tone and tem- 
per of the concluding paper, the “ Portrait of 
a Septuagenary.” 

A SURVEY OF THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 
QUESTION. 


(Concluded from our last Number, } 
VIII. With the Home Author. 


A New Copyright Act, recognizing, in a sub- 
stantial way, a property in Literature, and 





allowing it to be worthy of the notice of the 
Nati Legislature, will confer a new dig- 


nity on the pursuit of Letters, here at home. 
The elements now scattered and scattering 
will gather themselves, and a hopeful era in 
Literature may fairly begin. ere ean be 
no surer basis on which to build a permanent 
craft of writers, than the recognition of Pro- 

rty in books by a grave and deliberate law. 
lt brings the pursuit of the author home to 
the common apprehension of mankind ; plants 
it on the common standards of value, known 
and believed in by the world. It takes the 
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business of Literature (so far) out of the 
dim, shadowy, uncertain tenure in which it 
has lived, and fixes it among Realities, and 
assured, substantial Things. It begins to 
say: The author is no longer the pensioner 
of the public, but a plain, fair dealer, who 
has to sell, and seeks a buyer. Under the 
literary relations of two countries, the New 
Act lays broad its ground, and the Home 
Author begins to build on a bottom which 
may endure. The Question is determined— 
the spirit of confusion is lai d he pro- 
ceeds to plan, to hope, to act for a Better 
Future than had yet brightened on him. He 
finds himself in the field abreast with the 
foreign writer, standing under the same light, 
surrounded by the same listeners, and aiming 
at the same good-will. Whatever good im- 
ulses dwell in him cannot fail to be stirred 
y such an appeal. The trial is a fair one ; 
he knows all its conditions, all its cireum- 
stances, cannot be thrown out by the inter- 
ference of impertinent parties—and let him 
address himself to it accordingly. If he 
sleeps, it is of his own accord ; if he writes, 
it is to find the world broad awake, attentive 
to what he would have to say. All he coins 
shall be his, a permanent fund of honor and 
renown, subject to no diminution or with- 
drawal by casual or capricious hands. And 
may there not be reasonably cast into this 
precious treasury, stray-gifts of the National 
heart? some tokens of homely good-will and 
brotherly regard? The author, as he is a 
man, and as other men, has home-affections 
which whisper to him, and persuade and im- 
pel him; and to which he would fain give a 
kindly regard! But if he is driven to feel 
that he is an alien among his countrymen, 
an outeast among his people, who will do 
him no honor, and who will seek to crush 
him through the law, what wonder if there 
spring up in his heart repinings, and bitter- 
nesses, and evil thoughts, toward the land of 
his birth? What wonder if he should come 
to cast his eye beyond the horizon of the 
country which hems in false legislators and 
thankless oppressors, and to stand apart from 
his countrymen in all that concerns their 
common good? He loves his country, but 
it is as a country of justice and honor, and 
of equal, faithful guardianship over all its 
children. A New Aet, an act laid in Honor, 
and Truth, and Right, will bind the home 
author to his country, and make him proud 
of its serviee. 


‘IX. With the Home Publisher. 


A New Copyright Act will separate, at a 
very early moment, if not on the instant, all 
be! as desire to pursue a legitimate, regular 
publishing business, into a class by them- 
selves. It will, by its operation, direct and 
moral, create throughout the country a bod 
of publishers anxious to engage in the busi- 
ness of book-publishing in a higher spirit, 
and to continue in it with the reasonable 
hope of profit and character. They will not 
expect to hold their gains or their good name 
at the merey of chance or casualty. The 
law will empower them to stand by them- 
selves ; and into all their ar peer and do- 
ings, the great paar of Copyright (the 
soul and life of the business of publishing) 
will enter to bind and compact it together. 
And this will enable the whole country, as it 
should, to have its centres. of publication: 
copyrights, more or less valuable, would be 
lured to settle in districts and neighborhoods 
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firmament of the Union would twinkle 

of a thousand joyful orbits. 

natural of concen- 

all times gather to themselves 

the bulk of interests of this kind; but acci- 


w cheerful in the genial rays 
of Copyright. Another and a broader and 
er-result may be required of a New Copy- 
t Act. The world of publication is ra- 
y closing into one vast market, which 
must be governed by one rule and have one 
law, or it will fall into irretrievable disorder 
—where the home publisher may find him- 
self the keenest sufferer. His property, of 
whatever nature, is now, at all times, open 
to invasion, and he brings himself into col- 
lision with the uropean world of 
publication, which is too ~aee imprac- 
ticable for him to deal with. His interests 
are assailed under his very eye ; his property 
borne off, with entire impunity. No appeal 
lies open to him to other countries—for pro- 
tection, as matters now stand. A mighty 
inter-communication must arise between the 
two Continents in the traffic of books, and, 
unless placed under sanction of law, we ma 
look for infractions of Right, breaches of 
Truth, mutilations of property, misuse of 
men’s names, and a wholesale defiance of de- 
corum, with which no other traffic in the wide 
world will be able to contend. A great part 
of the business of publishing in the country 
has been conducted on a false principle ; and 
it must be righted by law, or go on tumbling, 
from day to day, into wilder confusion—wit 
occasional, delusive flashes of another spirit. 


X. With the Public. 


And how will this New Act operate upon 
the people at large, upon the readers of the 
country? Is it to be a restraining law to 
hold them in from procuring such Bei as 
they desire? is it to be a chain and shackle 
upon the free circulation of books? Nota 
whit,notawhit! Books, no fewer in number, 
no less in variety than now. But it is to 
help them under the wise sanction of a just 
law, to discriminate, to pause, to judge—be- 
fore they encourage procure. e law 
will, in its silent and emphatic action, stamp 
with its approval whatever is worthy of it: 
it will draw the line between Good and Bad; 
it will place the seal on the broad business 
of the cireulation of books, and the public 
will be called as witnesses and as parties, to 
see that the trial between them is fairly ad- 
judicated. And in this discrimination, neither 
the law nor the public will want helpers. 
In the authors of the country, it will raise up 
a band of friends, of guides and i 
to teach and to show the light. By them, it 
will lose nothing of all its present advan- 
tages ; through them, it will gain all it should 
honestly desire to gain. It will find itself, 
not, as at present, hurried at one time in one 
direction, overborne by Fact, or Fiction, or 
Philosophy; at another time in another, as 
the new publishing cry is raised, but ad- 
vancin gegen, ag FF equal pro 
towards that general cultivation which is the 
safe-guard of a free people, And out of all 
that is sown upon the land of and 
worthy reading, there will shoot up the manly 
spirit of the soil, to make all its own. The 
national heart will not be oyerlaid by the 


f strength, but will take to itself, for 
as me pad foree, all that comes, ac- 





cepted of its judgment. It will have friends 
at home and al the cheap, the safe, the 
boundless friendship of the silent book, 
8 ing at all hours in its behalf, and mak- 
ing its in far lands, where the foot of the 
traveller and the citizen has never wandered ! 


XI. Conclusion. 


Who, then, these points being determined, 
has rights in the subject matter of this ap- 
lication, to be injuriously affected or inter- 
ered with by a New Copyright Bill? The 
authors of the country ! publishers ? 
The public?—Not one of them, in the light 
of its true interest and its best aims. As 
parties having mutual and constant relations 
with each other, taking counsel from time to 
time, each with each, and leaning on each 
other for not one of them, but may 
welcome New Aet, and send it on its 
path with blessing and God speed. There 
must then be discovered some other party in 
opposition, some one or other, as expounder 
of hostile positions, as plea-maker for the 
contrary, and as obstructer of legislation in 
this behalf. Who are its opponents? Under 
what name do they hail? In what order of 
business, pursuit or calling do they class 


Y | themselves? By what title or designation 


would they be known in the law? If they 
are a class, let us look at and count them. 
If they act in bodies, let us know how we 
shail address them. Wanting in all these 
incidents, incapable of definition or deseri 
tion, it must that they are uncertain in 
their pursuits, unknown to the law, incapable 
of a settled and comely front of opposition. 
Have they sent in memorials against this 
Bill? And how do these memorials run? 
In what form of speech, in what plausibility 
of expression do they indulge, and what face 
do they put on when they present a declara- 
tion (if they have drawn it) to the effect that 
the property of the author is oe to plunder, 
by all, by the laws of the land ? 

The truth is there can be no such thing 
as a permanent, consistent and sustained op- 
position to an equal and universal law of 
Copyright. It is not in the nature of things 
that there should be. Whoever directs him- 
self to the business of interference with the 
works of foreign authors will, in due course 
of time, be interfered with himself: for this 
tree of evil bears constantly new fruit by 
which the old raee perishes, and the new 
lives. A business done in the face of the 
Copyright Law must always be shifting. 
There is no power by which it can be he 
in the same hands for a series of years; it is 
entered upon as a hazardous pursuit, con- 
ducted in the spirit of such a pursuit, and 
with all the reckless daring oak rash expe- 
dients which belong to it. Jt can never, in 
its very nature, call for protection, for it is 
its sole and fixed aim to fly in the face of 

rotection. It must always be irresponsible, 
use it defies res nsibility to the higher 
principles above the law, to which most men 
are willing to yield some show of obedienee. 
It is an opposition which cannot describe it- 
self, which cannot cohere, which cannot 


gress | petition, which eannot live. Let the end, 


then, come to a disorder more disastrous than 
the wreck of vessels, the overthrow of walls 
of defence, and the scattering of armies. 
These are evils that end with themselves. 
Let the mighty spirit of Law march among the 
elements of phe aha and with the pointing 
of its weleome finger, allay the ruin that rises, 
a massed Uproar, on every side. In the 
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Cc. d, comprehensive, just,—we 
live ; in its violation, we die at the heart, and 
perish in mid-career. Let the great gate be 
opened, that the Right may pass through, 
on prose ” longer ag New a dun- 
e it of Peace and 

eauty that seeks to wath. abroad and bless 
the land. The hour of Appeal 8 ra. 
idly away; the hour of Retribution swells 
Hark towards us—and at the next motion 
of the sea, it may break against the munj- 
ments of our strength and our hope, and lay 
them to the earth. Again, again the solemp 


Petition is offered; the a’rayer for a great 
and a great 
f 


deliverance is made—once 
CorneEtivs Maruews. 


FANCIES OF A WHIMSICAL MAN.* 
Tuese books are evidently the productions 
of a young writer, and bear on every page 
traces of the eagerness of talent, crossed and 
frequently marred by inexperience and im. 
maturity. With humor in passages, and a 
disposition to select subjects out of his own 
range of observation, these volumes justify the 
author in pursuing his culture, and practice 
as a writer. Freshness and enthusiasm wil! 
readily carry us through whatever he may 
in his own independent way present to us. 
Nothing but time and patient trial are need- 
ed to secure for the author of the “Fancies” 
and “ Musings” a very me position— 
in the which achievement we wish him pros- 
perity and an early success. We give, by 


duty 
again 





Pp way of extract, part of Dr. Burton’s Toodle 
t; . 


ure —_— 
“It may be objected, perhaps, that this great 
effort is pedo on defeient. fn earnestness ; 
that the tale is a little too much adorned, and 
the moral not quite sharply enough point- 
ed. It may be so. We certainly do laugh at, 
much more than we weep over, the backslid- 
ing Timothy; and yet, Toodle cuts a very 
shabby, sorry The exhibition he makes 
of himself is ‘ pitiful, is wondrous pitiful ;) but 
oh, how funny, how irresistibly, how over- 
whelmingly funny! Could Father Mathew 
himself have kept his countenance, had he 
seen him? Nay, could a malefactor within 
sight of the gallows-tree have withheld a stray 
grin or two, had he met such a phenomenon on 
the road? It is impossible to render any justice, 
by description, to the merits of this elaborate, 
is artistre performance. Who can ever forget 
those most extraordinary faces and movements! 
those gloves, with the undiscovered thumbs; 
that bewildering end of his cravat, at once 4 
pet Bigg himself and a torment to Mrs. T.; 
that n hat, so curiously contemplated, so 
faithfully toiled after, and, at last, so triumph- 
antly secured ; that ing announcement of 
the coffin purchase; and, above all, those in- 
describable mental wanderings relative to that 
man he knew? "Tis ind & consummate 
piece of art. Is it possible that Munden him- 
self could have it? I don’t believe 
it. Brother B. may certainly lay claim to the 
very highest honors of his profession. Uni- 
formly good, he is at times very, very great; 
a little coarse ps, sometimes, but sound 
as a nut at bottom. Surely such a man is 4 
great benefactor to his fellow-citizens. Who 
can tell how _— he has at’ pea by vn 
te humor, and consequent ea 
ow many fits of the blues oe pe off! 
How many yo Dyspepsias e nip 
in the bud! T How many mental fog-banks has 
he dispersed! How many suicides, perhaps 
has he prevented! Long may he be spared to 
Gotham! Long may he continue to keep poking 
his jokes at the bie, and the ome to keep 
poking its half dollars at him! Far distant be 


* Fancies of a Whimsical Man. the Author of 
“Musings of an Invalid.” Se iocx : Fobn 8. Taylor. 
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shall to hi to 
the depth ers Hone say to him, or 





Meanwhile let him a eer od 

it up lively and 
sparkling as his own sn el Ale! let him 
keep driving off the blues as effectually, as 
his dllustrious namesake anatomised them pro- 
foundly. 

The ic Encyclopedia of Science, 
Literature, Art ; oy 4 arranged 
by G. Heek. and edited by Spencer 
Y Baird, AM,M.D. 4 vols, 8vo. and 2 vols 
4to. Rudolph 2 Barclay street, As- 


tor House. (Third Edition. 
‘A Short Account of the Iconographie Ency- 
ia, R. Garrigue. 


Tux sale of two editions within less than six 
months of its completion is an evidence of ex- 
success for a work which is not 
above the usual standard of the genera! 
pons Be but beyond the capacity of the wer 
purse. The ird edition, now just pub: 
would have been issued some two months 
earlier, but for a fire in the printing-office, 
which ed twelve pages of the 
stereotype These have been replaced 
with the greatest ptitude ; and as the de- 
mand for the work is somensing the publisher 
may very fairly look forward for some return 
for the labor and capital expended in the pre- 
oe of the work, and for the loss so un- 
ortunately incurred at a moment when it was 
thought every difficulty was surmounted. For 
an extended review of the 00a Ency- 
clopedia our readers are referred to a previous 
number of the Literary World ong 252). A 
pamphlet Se mar one of the plan, contents, 
system of references, &c., has n prepared 
by the publisher, and may be had on applica- 
tion at No. 2 Barclay street. It is a useful 
guide, and will save much time and trouble. 


MUSICAL. 

Eulalie. A Song by H. S. Cornwell. Mu- 
sic by G. C. Foster. 

Elena Polka. Composed and arranged 

by H. Kreber. 

Fading Flowers. A Song by Clarence May. 
Music by Wm. Mason. 

Old at Home. An Ethiopian Melody. 

0 


Es 





By E. P. Christy. 
4 { for Baltimore. An Ethiopian Melody 
by Wm. Donaldson and B. E. Woolf. 
Tue above are just from the of Messrs. 
Fiets, Ponp & Co., Music Publishers, Franklin 
— The en have an ones. merit, 
are presented in a rior ° r 
= t hy. This firm has sent ws hei 
upplemen’ Catalogue just issued. It 
contains me 700 pieces of etn Son 
Rondos, Pong Waltzes Quarsties nfl the 
Voice, pi tar, ny of them 
are old ead pagan pleoss oni maar aoe and 
Pe he introduced by the advents of Jenny 
Miss Hayes, and Bouchelle, or not 
known till ; euch as Kucken’s, Guern- 
sey’s, Benedict's, Wallace’s, and Lavenu’s 
compositions, for instance. 
_ Mr. Eisfeld’s Classical Quartette Soiree, the 
sixth and last of the season, comes off this 
evening, as advertised, at the Apollo Rooms. 
The farewell concerts of Madame Otto Gold- 
schmidt Gt Madlle. Jenny Lind), will take 
on the 18th, 21st, and 24th of this month. 


at Cae code ateoes 
an rmers, num 
the best talent ‘ag ef na which will be un- 
der the direction of that unostentatious and 
effective leader, Theodore Eisfeld. 
The “Musical World,” published weekly at 
and edited by J. S. — Esq., com- 
menced a few weeks since, secure a foot- 
ig as the best musical publication of this 
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country, if it be kept up to the standard pre- | MARKS AND REMARKS, 


sented by its own es so far as rds mu- iasti 
od oo re ta ka Ag alien Pee po | Ricnarp H. Dana, J Re, at an ecclesiastical 
A : trial in Boston, the other day, in the case of 
other entertaining details, and a record of the the Rev. Mr. Prescott, took occasi 
literature of music. The giving special atten- amie: Gen ie ee 
tion to American cultivation and improve- te Reeee ane eaemery of'an ¢ minent friend, 
ment, ought, certainly, to make this journal and a principle too often violated in this 
strong and of the first importance. The city | Country—that by which a man’s character, 
which calls itself the residing place of music | his “good name,” is his own personal pro- 
in'the United States should alone be responsi- | perty, which is to be protected, and the 
ble for the om of the taste and ability en- enjoyment of which is to be secured to him 
gaged on it; but a much wider cirele have an against impertinence and scandal. The 
interest in the subject, and may be looked to in , odium theologicum is not the only evil of this 
this direction and from New Orleans to Cin- | kind; it infects every department of life. 
emnati. “ply | “ There is a passion,” said Mr. Dana,“ known 
Price i, WC effective pod sngunctir on _among men, as the most implacable, the most 
— more and more popular | . tone-—a 
in its use with us. S although many dioee in | pe ow’ “me ee - aero iets 
fashion and out of fashion, yet, since the date | " me Y, Ceaignated by psychology 
we read of the idea of its construction being | “* "® o#™m theologicum. 
obtained from the Moors by the Spaniards,| “Nothing short of this could have inspired 
and so great a popularity in Portugal that, | and directed the efforts of the prosecution in 
after a certain battle, some 14,000 were found | the present case. This passion lives and 
upon the field: its adoption by the French and | thrives on the slightest possible food. It 
Germans, and being so much the rage in Eng-| feeds on air. Public rumour is quite sub- 
rt as to oust Harpsichords entirely; since | stantial enough for its richest diet. It is con- 
those times to the present day, experiencing | fessedly on public rumour alone that this 
only a few alterations, it has always been re- | rosecution is based. The learned " 
tained in use. As a means of accompaniment, | i SeSasididsr ths tedmintenent rt Pr stomp: , 
in its easiest handling, it is pleasing and suffi- | ti ing a aie tn, pete. ac rhe’ Heng 
cient ; on the other hand, beyond what brilliant | ceptions, said that the charges were as spe- 
execution we have heard from various profes- | cific as the committee could make them, 
sors, a performer, we are told, a number of | considering that they had not been able to 
ears since in London could accomplish a vo- | See the witnesses, to get at the first sources 
untary producing all the fullness of sounds, | of information. He said that they had a 
stops, &c., in miniature of course, with the | right to found charges upon public rumor; 
effect and in the style of the grand organ! | that public rumor has been, from the earliest 
Until within a few years, most of the guitars ages, a sufficient foundation for proceedings 
used in the United States were ci em from | against a clergyman ; that a clergyman must 


France and Germany—some few from Spain. | he beyond reproach as well as clear of of- 
Those of French and German make, though | fence; and that it was no injury to him to 
very pretty in outward appearance, were weak 


ten hate, Gadd tht auvere,. changes ies eur elanihe be ealled upon to come forward and excul- 


- 1 | pate himself; but that he ought rather to be 
— aoe sg migra set ot | grateful for ‘the opportunity. But, may it 
tone, became also generally affected by the | please your reverences, I have otherwise read 
same cause, From the necessity, then, com- the book of human nature. I have always 
mencing their manuiacture for ourselves, the heard it said, that a man could not wish his 
oar mocrpecs in the manctoctore of {teins | actor should be the subject of = defonco, I 
0 | e. 
pianos. We were shown a guitar, before it | had looked upon mere public rumor as of the 
was sent to the Great Exhibition, which was | sins of the tongue let loose, soulless, bodiless, 
made in this city by a friend. Without the | irresponsible, false and fleeting, a common 
slightest ornament, and of the ordinary wood, | strumpet, the slave of every lust. But the 
the skill and time employed in elaborating it ‘eager and persecuting spirit of party theo- 
~ cost ois. icine Gents Cadiibie' Matane. Stalk logy has made her an ally, taken her to its 
‘ ep eumemsetrg. Spanish tiodal, and hay bosom, and on her false breath founded its 
have succeeded in preserving richinem of tone, ot the character, name, usefulness 
pct hte: ge neeatbode pam we rye ¢ nod ba Public rumor! I was educated to despi 
power to stand the tests of climate; added to | . : : to despise 
whieh, they have invented a patent head, pro- | it. A sound, well considered publie opinion, 
nounced to be a great improvement. They finish | on a subject upon which public opinion can 
with the still greater improvement of a good in- | intelligently act, I regard with due respect ; 
strument at alow price. Cost, all know, affects | but mere rumour I should be ashamed to 
even the practice of music. ; own as a motive for one action of my life. 

Donizetti’s “I Martiri” (the Martyrs), which, | When the counsel for the prosecution 

from its character may be termed the Italian | his eulogy onthe memory of the late Dr. Cros- 
Huguenots, has been lesen ag anime well, I could not but think what a rebuke his 
ing piano-forte arrangements, by s&@\°- | life was to publie rumor. If ever a man was 


wales? Aiib women. the destined victim of public rumor, that 
An old rusty iron chest in a banker's shop, Poca . oo mae ay sc bi - A 
strongly locked, and wonderfully heavy, is full cn, OS Sve o the cigmy © 
of gold. This is the general opinion ; neither Episcopal sanction, promulgated by Episeo- 
can it be disproved, provided the key be lost, pal proclamation, (of the general or canonical 
and what is in it be wedged so close that it | Propriety of which I do not now wish to 
will not, by any motion, discover the metal by =— it charged him with ‘degrading the 
elinking. Swift.“ | character of the Church, and periling the 
Lady H. Stanhope records that Pitt had | *¥ls of our people.’ But, in patience and 
ins bh ts ote Whe’ easily, than in confidence, he lived italldown! He went for- 
one who spoke and looked grave and weighty ; ward in the daily discharge of his noble duties, 
for the first moved by some spring of his own | in daily prayers, daily public service, daily 
within, but the latter might be only a buck- ministrations to the poor,and sick and afflicted, 
ram cover well stuffed with others’ wisdom. | not without much suffering fiom the relent- 
Polonivs. {less attacks on his name and usefulness, 
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sufferings which shortened his days on earth ; 
and the daily beauty of his life made ugly 
the countenance of detraction and defama- 
tion. Public confidence, a plant of slow 
growth, grew about him. Public justice was 
rendered to him, without a movement of his 
own. He fell at his post, with all his armor 
on! 
“About the time of the evening sacrifice 
the angel touched him, and he was called 
away! He fell, with his face to the altar, 


with benediction on his lips, surrounded by | and 


an almost adoring congregation, mourned by 
an entire community. All men rose up and 
ealled him blessed. From the distinguished 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, in his noble 
sermon from the text “My father! my father! 
the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof,” to the humblest orphan child in the 
obscure alley, who missed his daily returning 
visit,—all, all, with one accord, sent up their 
voices as incense to heaven. I had the honor 
and privilege to be one of the few who, seven 
years Before that day, received him on his 
entrance into the city to take charge of his 
infant parish. I am proud and grateful to 
remember that I was one of those on whom, 
in his long struggle, in a measure, accordin 
to my ability, he leaned for support. An 
seven years almost, I believe quite, to the 
very day,I had the melancholy privilege, with 
that same company, of bearing his body up 
that aisle which he had so often ascended 
in his native dignity and in the beauty of holi- 
ness, 

“I should be an unworthy parishioner, 
pupil, 1 may say, friend of his, if I allowed 
myself to defer for a moment to public rumor, 
on a question of charaeter or principle. I 
should be forgetful of his example, if I 
allowed any one to do so who looked to me 
for counsel and direction, No, gentlemen, 
let_us all, lay or reverend, call to mind his life 
and his death, and lét public rumor blow 
over us as the idle wind, poisonous only to 
those who open their senses to receive it.” 

Mr, Clinton Roosevelt, of this city, has 
invented a machine which he calls the Pan- 
techna. It occupies but a space of four or 
five inches square. Originally it was in- 
tended for a measurer of water. The amount 
of water passing through a tube of given 
capacity in a given time is first ascertained ; 
and then the machine is set in such a manner, 
that at the end of a certain period it closes 
the opening for water, and the amount which 
has passed out is a matter of the simplest 
calculation. It may be employed in the same 
way as a measurer of gas. It may also be 
employed to govern a!most any machinery, 
and to stop its motion at pleasure, at a mo- 
ment previously determined on. One of the 
uses of this little affair, is, an application of 
a system of rockets to policemen on duty, 
which, to say nothing of its usefulness, would 
be vastly entertaining of summer nights—in 
fact keep up a Fourth of July throughout 
the year, 

“In connection with the Police Depart- 
ment, it is intended to place one at each end 
of a policeman’s beat. If the policeman 
should not come to the machine in time to 
prevent it, a detent is raised, and down runs 
a weight which draws the trigger of a pereus- 
sion lock, which snaps and fires the fuse of a 
rocket. The rockets are made to contain fire 
balls of different colors; blue, white, and 
red ; these mark the districts from which 
they go up, viz.: In the first district nearest 
the City on the cupola of which stands 





left hand nearest the North River, say a blue 


ball seen on the explosion of the rocket. 
Next a white fire ball, and next a red. Then 


begin again from the centre line, blue, white, 


“In the second district there will be, first 

YB ee pe ee 

; thus on, changing at 

interchanging, so that a very few balls will 
answer to mark every police route in the city, 
a policeman in want of help can give an 
alarm through this medium. The Chief’s 
office being under the City Hall, an im- 
mediate report may be made to him, or his 
Lieutenant, and thus the whole city will be 
under his constant supervision, so that he 
may send immediate assistance to any district. 
It will report also how many hours or mi- 
nutes any round may have wanted a police- 
man without firing rockets as well as with. 
It requires no one but the policeman, whom 
it is intended to assist, to wind it up; for, if 
he should not, the time it remains run down 
will be shown by the hands of the dial. 

“The machine will write as well as by the 
magnetic telegraph— John Jones wants help 
in district.’ 

“It will blow a locomotive whistle, ring a 
bell, or the like. It will light your fire by a 
certain — in pe morning, and put it out 
at night, by very obvious arrangement. 

“Po such age point is the balance of 
power adjusted that the two fore paws of a 
mouse pressing on the stop would, if the 
apparatus were affixed to the machinery of 
the largest Collins steamer, bring her to an 
immediate stand, by stopping all her works. 

“When we reflect how enormous is the 
pent-up power in those huge steam genera- 
tors, and what a dreadful havoe would be 
created by an explosion, may we not wonder 
that it is possible to construct a machine like 
this, which contains one spring so small that 
it might be easily mistaken for a lady’s sew- 
ing needle! but on this attenuated of 
steel the whole power of those vast engines 
would be balanced with perfect scientific 
certainty.” 

Mr. Parke Godwin, ina letter to the Evening 
Post, dated Florence, March 16, says, of the 
artists Power and Page—between whom, by 
the way, a remarkable similarity of style and 
conception may be remarked in the higher 
walks of art—“Among the more distin- 
guished Americans now here, I may mention 
Power, who is still diligently at work on his 
busts and ideal groups, i and 
money, with every a Fo his ¢ a His 
statue of America, an allegori esign, is 
nearly put into marble, sal be work of the 
highest merit. It is a female of ex- 
cellent proportions, whose right hand points 
to the skies, while one foot is trampling the 
sceptre of tyrants, and the hand rests upon 
a bundle of rods representing the union of 
the states. There is great animation 
dignity in the attitude, and an earnest expres- 
sion in the face, and the work will do honor 
to any institution in our country that may be 
so fortunate as to get the possession of it. 
Possibly, I hear, Co may order it for 
the Capitol. The other statue, intended as 
an emblem of California, is still in the clay, 
but enough of it is finished to enable one to 
say, that it will be a work worthy of the 
author of the Eve and the Slave. 
Power has also a large number of busts in 
hand, and is perpetually solicited to under- 
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nent, and yet he has more he ean do; 
and he meditates sre cog that 
branch of his art al » which would be 


a misfortune, since his busts are the most 
now made. He is a fine-looking, 
ial fellow, and has by no means forgotten 
is country ante a foreign residence of 
fourteen years. Page is here, too, doing 
little as yet in the way of original painting, 
but astonishing the world of amateurs and 
artists by his brilliant copies of Titian, whose 
masterly use of color he quite rivals. No 
such copies of this most eminent of the Ve. 
netian artists have been before seen in this 
city, and they are objects of the greatest 
admiration. lam an imperfect jndge in such 
matters, but I must say, that I do not see 
that Page’s Bella Donna and Flora are one 
whit inferior in execution to those of the 
master. He paints them con amore, 
or he has a most passionate admiration 
wk Titian, founded ve oe “saa 
and analysis of his principles of color. 
I tay hope that the orders for these excel. 
lent copies wil! not keep him from that 
higher use of his pencil, in which he is des- 
tined to achieve so much. Kellogg and 
Nichols are also here, diligently engaged in 
their profession.” 

A correspondent of the Tribune at Rome, 
finds the geography of Pio Nono somewhat 
at fault, in a buf. interview :—* The other 
day, and without our desire or request, came 
a summons to the Pope, and sommaiagiy we 
had an audience at the Vatican. He was 
very affable and pleasant, and has an attrac- 
tiveness of face and manner whieh shows a 
good heart. PoorPioNono! He took snuff 
constantly, dropping it on his white dress ; 
and after informing me that steamers could 

from New York to Liverpool in fifteen 
ys, inquired whether they stopped for coal 
on their e. He also announced to me 
that Boston was the greatest city in America 
—therefore you see that that question is 
settled forever. But the half-hour in the 
ante-chamber, while we were waiting for the 
audience, was the most melancholy of meet- 
i Amid the perverts, or converts, as they 
call: thiianabete: all dressed in black, who 
were waiting, there was that sort of dull, sad 
whispering, with gloomy chasms of silence, 
that oppress one while waiting for the cler- 
gyman’s prayer at a funeral.” 

Mr. J. O. Halliwell, the Shakspearian edi- 
tor, has published a pamphlet: “A few 
Remarks on the ion ‘ Who _ 
her with painting,’ in the play of Cymbeline,” 
which we first noticed fh ake P 
zette. We have already given Mr. Collier's 
new ing of his folio alluded to (Lit. 
World, No. 267). Mr. Halliwell applies to 
it the broad critical test of the poetical spirit 

Shakspeare, and certainly s m 
a case for the usual reading, on that 

Says he:— 

“In the play o* line (Act 3, se. 4), 
Imoge”, in the agony of her apprehensions 
respecting Posthumus, says— 

«*Some jay of Italy, 

Whose mother was painting, hath be- 

tray'd him ; ie 

Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion. 


“The MS. corrector of the second folio, 


not being acquainted with the ive idio- 
matic sieoaal in the pat which 





take new orders. His prices range higher 





was current various forms in the dra- 
matic literature of s gives 








“It is unnecessary to observe that she 
courtesan, and that the 


ee 
creature of , not of Nature. 
tm prepared to show that the original read- 


i this in  peesree es and for- 
cs pansy and hat i cmd by 


word has created any obscurity 
arisen. Had the phrase run, 
was painting, there would 
been any commentary expected 

j of her, although in 
unison with the espeare, 
first somewhat harsh, but the 
the ory in the absence of 
suggested by the commentators, 
would have been readily interpreted, ‘Some 
jay (or courtesan) of Italy, the creature of 
painting, hath betray’d him.’ Not only is 
this kind of i ry usual, but we actually 
find it intabdawel fato the very next act of 
this same play,— 


1 


; 


ly 
oe eeeeF 
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** Clo. Thou villain base, 
ee eae an 


aa No, nor th save tap 
Who is grandfather ; 
clothes, 
Which, as it seems, make thee. 
Cymbeline, Act iv. sc. 2. 


“Here is precisely the same thought, and 
a oy Bt whose 
r was his clothing.’ A much stronger 
instance will be found in Al/’s Well that Ends 

Well, Act i. se. 2,— 

“*Let me not live, quoth he, 

After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff 

Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive 

senses 
| All but new things disdain ; whose judgments 
are 

Mere fathers of their garments ; whose con- 

stancies 

Expire before their fashions.” 

* * * * 

“ There can be little doubt but that a care- 
Se ee Page reed enable 
us to quote other passages of similar import, 
but is here produced will, it is thought, 
be sufficient to prove that it was not unusual 
pig Foch » as gerne ggaleeew ar 
son figuratively as nt, ially in 
pert SiN iistieeet ven 2 srorizen t 

The two tests laid down by Mr. Halliwell 
of Collier’s folio are :— 

“ There are two circumstances under which 
no emendation of so late a date 
as 1632 be admissible :— 

“1. It will not be admissible in any case 
where good sense can be sati 
of the i 
even the correction may to 
pas- 


e those 
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THE FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
DESIGN.—NO, III. 


Ir the landscape art of America has not 
attained the dignity of a school, it is not be- 
cause there has not been talent enough em- 
ployed in its cultivation, so much as because 
the artists have neglected the elements which 
should give it distinctiveness, American 
landseape must by its very nature be very 
different from that of any other country. 
While in the old world the associations of 
historical interest add greatly to the painter's 
material, and together with the subdued state 
of nature must give a corresponding tone to 
the feeling for landscape, the artist in the 
new, looks to the free, unbroken wilderness 
for the highest expression of the new world 
motive, and thence with some mingling of 
human sympathy to the clearing and the log- 
cabin ; and as he approaches more nearly to 
the haunts of civilization, to that which is old 
and accustomed, he attains that which is 
common to all pure landscape painting, and 
therefore less distinctively American. And 
this is not merely beeause there happens to 
be more wilderness than in Europe, but be- 
cause the strongest feeling of the American 
is to that which is new and fresh—to the free- 
dom of the grand old forests—to the energy 
of the wild life. He may look with interest 
to the ruins of Italy, but with enthusiasm to 
the cabin of the pioneer ; to that in which our 
country excels all others, the grandeur of its 
nat scenes—its boundless expanses and 
the magnitude of objective. That this dis- 
tinetion does exist is proved by our constantly 
assuming such pictures as Kensett’s Franco- 


nia Mountain Scene, No. 140, or Durand’s 
Landscape, No. 406, as more peculiarly Ame- 


rican than others which have less of the ele- 
ments we have alluded to. But there is 
danger in following this feeling, of becoming 
too palpable in the treatment, of relying 
rather on the attractiveness of the scene than 
on the artist’s own thought and finer feeling, 
and this seems to us the great problem of 
our landscape school, viz.,to combine the dis- 
tinctively new-world material with subtlety 
of thought and treatment—obtaining nature 
without sacrificing art. In this direction 
Durand has advanced farther than any other 
of our landscapists. Faults he has, but 
easily seen, and the subject of much edifying 
criticism by conceited young artists ; yet not 
radical or likely to be injurious to the rising 
school. His fine summer a it is not 
necessary to speak of, or his sense of sun- 
light, as they must be felt by all who have 
any love of nature; but there are other ex- 





cellencies not so well understood generally, 
because they require some specific know] 

of nature. In his drawing of the tree s 
and the limbs and in the rendering of 
it spate character he is entirely un- 
ti e never confuses the oak with the 


made | chestnut or turns out a sort of hybrid which 


might be either, but is neither. No man 
ives the broad character of rock so well as 
fe ing it so hard and massive, though 
Kensett’s rock-painting has its excellent 
— as we shall show presently; nor 
any man fill his foregrounds so well and 
judiciously, although Cropsey often gives 
more careful studies of a certain class of 





vered | foreground objects; but it does not appear 
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that more minute definition of such objects 
would consist with Durand’s general finish. 
In breadth and harmony of arrangement of 
the masses and in his light and shade he is 
equally good—he is in tact the only land- 
scape painter we have who understands the 
true application of the standard of white and 
black to his pictures, or whose works will 
engrave as well as they appear in color. 

‘0, 139, the principal picture of the exhi- 
bition in this department, will illustrate most 
of the points we have spoken of and isa 
great advance on all his furmer efforts, dis- 
playing powers that had not been before 
credited to him. It is clearer and more har- 
monious in color and better in aerial perspec- 
tive than any previous work, though in this 
latter respect all his pictures are good. There 
is a grandeur in the long gorge that fits it 
well for the scene of the death struggle of the 
myriads pent up within its walls of living 
rock, with the furious torrent of the “mes- 
sengers of wrath” that pours to their de- 
struction. We are glad to escape over that 
mighty multitude of death-doomed men to 
the proreen! sunlight of the broad valley be- 
yond, and simply as regards the feeling of the 
picture there is something exquisitely touch- 
ing in that passage of golden light which 
comes stealing up through the cool gloom of 
the pass; and its value to the color of the pic- 
ture is very great, It gives a point of relief 
to both the eye and the mind, without which 
the picture would be only a scene of carnage 
aud terrible agony; but this added gives 
token of a quiet world without. The ex- 
pression of retreating space in the range of 
cliffs at the left is very fine; you feel that 
each inch of the canvas carries you farther 
into the distance. The tumultuous, agitated 
clouds over head and around the lightning- 
illuminated peak are in fine contrast to the 
dreamy repose of the clouds that lie over the 
far off hills and the ascending smoke of the 
altars. To our mind this is the noblest land- 
scape ever painted in America, both in great- 
ness of conception and thoughtfulness of 
treatment. There is nothing in the picture 
thrown away or any part without immediate 
value in reference to its central idea, and 
there are many excellent points which space 
will not permit us to treat of. 

Cropsey is not so well represented by his 
large pictures of this year as usual, but some 
of his smaller ones are very favorable expo- 
nents of his talent. Cropsey’s sense of color 
approaches more nearly to idealism than that 
of any other landscape artist we have, and 
there are passages both of foreground and 
distance exceedingly rich and harmonious. 
No. 234, “ The River of the Water of Life,” 
contains instances of both, and the whole is 
very delightful in its impression of warmth. 
One of his most fascinating qualities, though 
belonging to the mechanical part of the art, 
is the facility and delicacy of his painting of 
foreground objects, particularly plants, and 
we have seen nothing of any school so truth- 
ful to their generic characteristics as parts of 
his foreground. While they are almost bo- 
tanical in their aceuracy, they are never hard 
or linear, nor do they have any air of intrusion, 
as though they were put there to display the 
artist’s skill; but are on the contrary indica- 
tive of real affection towards them, and at the 
same time of careful study of nature. His 
treatment is generally broad and massive, and 
evinces thorough discipline of mind in his 
ways of ranean his subjects. He is very 
unequal, as is always the case with men of 
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strong feeling, both in different pictures and 
in parts of the same picture ; but in all there 
is a fine appreciation of the sentiment of na- 
ture in its particular moods and phases. 

Cropsey is commonly considered an imita- 
tor of Cole, and it would be surprising if 
with so similar a frame of mind and under 
the study of the same material, there should 
not have arisen a habit of looking at nature 
with the same aim. That he wilfally imi- 
tates Cole we do not think; but that he has 
been influenced by him to too great a degree 
is evident, and to a greater extent than is 
consistent with his own originality. It is not 
enough to say that he feels the points of 
similarity as much as Cole did; but the fact 
that Cole felt and rendered them should be 
sufficient to make Cropsey leave them, unless 
he can render them better than Cole, because 
what has been once done needs no repetition 
and makes time spent in that direction thrown 
away. The artist is not limited in his 
thought. If we might make a suggestion to 
him, it would be to avoid with the greatest 
care whatever subjects Cole has ever treated 
—he has feeling and power enough to suc- 
ceed in a way which will provoke no compa- 
risons. 

Kensett has done excellently well in 
No. 140; better to our mind than in anythin 
he has hitherto painted. There is a grand, 
solemn feeling in the sweep of those moun- 
tain lines and the melting distance that is 
thoroughly characteristic of American sece- 
nery and gives the spectator an impression 
like that of the wilderness itself. There 
is in this artist's pictures an impression 
of earnestness and sincerity, and of full 
employment of his powers, that will make 
them valuable as long as they endure. His 
knowledge and representation of those cha- 
racters of mountain scenery in which he has 
studied is exceedingly accurate. Kensett’s 
studies are almost proverbial for their minute 
faithfulness, particularly those of rocks, of 
whieh he gives the external markings with a 
carefulness which amounts to a fault, because 
he loses in them the broad rock character, 
which is more essential. So far as weather- 





tion and application of those principles that 
are the foundation of Art. Church is an 


original, ius, and in his own 
culiar feeling and’ powers, is ualled 
any living artist with whose w we are 
acquainted. We doubt if the artist lives 
whose conception of individual fact is so dis- 
tinet and correct, or who has finer perception 
of refined landseape forms. His skies are 
most admirable in all that pertains to cloud- 
form, or characteristic distinction, and the in- 
dividual parts of his pietures are full of the 
qualities of nature; but as wholes they lack 
breadth and system, not giving a single and 
united impression. His treatment is —_— 
not subtle or studied, and the whole seems 
rather the result of natural feeling than close 
thought. It is an infallible rule, that the 
Hgear the talent the more profound must 

the study which developes it, and if Mr. 
Church will exert himself in proportion to 
his native power, we believe he will be one 
of the lights of our rising school, but if not, 
equal will be his ion. He should 
accustom himself more to largeness of man- 
ner in his studies; he has now an excellent 
foundation to build on, unaffected and right 
so far as it goes, 

Wotherspoon and Innes may be consider- 
ed as men of considerable natural talent, ru- 
ined by false and affected methods. Both 
have evidently fine feeling for color, but have 
allowed it to run away with them, and thus 


their pictares have become shallow affecta- | ed, 


tions of that which is at best superficial to 
Art—the accomplishment, not the substance. 
What the condition of that mind can be 
which will resign, not only all nature, but 
even all that is most valuable in art, to a 
tone of color, we cannot conceive. The 
artist’s mission is to interpret nature ; what, 
then, is he who contents himself with studio 
concoctions as blank and wanting in the 
truths of nature as the canvas they are paint- 
ed on? certainly not an artist in his results, 
though he were a Michael Angelo in power, 
and a Titian incolor. We would like to ask 
the artist of No. 465 what object in nature 
the columnar form that rises from the fore- 


marks, color, and the lichens and mosses are | ground, nearly to’ the top of the canvas, 


concerned, he is right; but in nature it is | somewhat to the left, is intended to repre- 
rather the hardness of the granite, and its | sent? “It’s very like a whale.” 
massive qualities that strike us, than the fact | And this is what nineteen out of twenty 
that it is stained and overgrown with lichen. | of our artists get by going to Italy. Mr. 
Compare, for instance, the rocks to the left | Innes was once an artist of — wer and 
of No. 140 with those on the near left hand | promise, and even in his short, he 
mass of rocks in No. 139, and you feel at | acquired weakness and d ion. 
once how much more flinty Durand’s repre-| We look to Gifford as one who will have 
sentation is than Kensett’s. With the latter a great influence on American | 
the accidental markings are more prominent | when he shall have artived at the full expres- 
than the more essential traits of the material. | sion of his motives. His feeling for the 
Then wiy will not Mr. Kensett give us some | higher qualities of landscape, space, light, 
sunlight! His pictures are never sultry, never | and refinement of form, are more than indi- 
glowing with the light that is the great fea- | cated in his present works, and when he shall 
ture of nature, and even in that which we | have overcome the feebleness of execution, 
have instanced, though the sky is luminous, | which is always found with earnest, diffident 
and the distance sunny enough, the whole | feeling and high aim, he will express himself 
middle distance and foreground are murky | with the greater decision and correctness ; 
and heavy. The supplying of this deficiency | and if he pursue the course of study which 
would make his pictures immeasurably more | his own feeling must point out to him, he 
valuable. No. 417 is quite unworthy him, | will certainly attain to high power. We 
especially the water, and the foliage of the have no young artist more sincere in his feel- 
right hand bank, which is hard and coarse. _| ing, or less corrupted by erroneous ideas; 
Church is an artist of whom very much | but he must study detail, especially with refer- 
may be expected, if he will but apply himself | ence to particular character, in his foliage and 
to the disciplining of his faculties. Good | foreground objects. In No. 345, he seems to 
pictures cannot be made without deep | have recognised this necessity, and has made 
thought, and however great an artist’s talent, | a most excellent picture, having nothing in 
he will never succeed in impressing himself | its way to ask for. Note the 
entirely on his age without careful elabora- | truth of the terraced character of the distant 
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certainly the best representation of 
we have ever seen, and the simplicity 
of the field with the springing 


of landscapes of the 


he exhibition, which, s 
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near the centre of the 
part of the scene 
in tone, sometimes to an 
Valley in the Alps,” No. 
w is excessively heavy and 
feel the necessity of sun- 
in order to give the true relief they 
great mass of the picture to an im- 
possible depth, for open daylight, and thus 
obtain a partial truth through a general false. 
hood. And here lies the whole root of the 
evil of German art, that the artist 
considers himself at perfect liberty to mend 
or improve nature to his own liking, and 
does it according to well established rules, 
thus conforming the fair face of the material 
world to the doctrines of his particular aca- 
demy rather than —- as the book to 
learn new laws and from; and so he 
limits himself wie. by the line of that 
which was previously known. In No. 410, 
the “ Norw Forest,” this peculiarity is 
less noticeable, because it is not exaggerat- 
co because it occurs in a scene in a 
it has all the appearance of a accident. 
But it is evident in the Somme e depth of 
the passage of sky above, and if there had 
been a gleam of distance showing through 
the thicket, the Gerznan must have betrayed 
his academicism; but so apt hrs been the 
choice of the close, loomy subject, that we 
feel no deficiency, receive the impression 
of a perfect picture, and so overlook the feel- 
ing that could shut us up in an unhealthy 
swamp-hole, without a loophole of eseape or 
a glimpse of the world beyond ; and blacken- 
ed even the little sky that would have been 
so precious, in consideration of the marvel- 
lous truthfulness of that which he has given 
us. The sentiment of the pi though 
by no means so elevated as that of Durand’s, 
will appeal more directly to the general mind, 
and to those who neither know or care for 
the principles of Beauty, which are those of 
Art, the German’s will always be the more 
pleasing picture, while those who, on the 
contrary, do not estimeie a picture by the 
accuracy of imitation, but by its appeal to the 
higher faculties of the human mind, will 
ed the work of our own true, noble artist. 
works we shall only have room to men- 
tion. No. 433, by G. A. r, has some ex- 
cellent sunlight, color, and drawing of tree- 
trunks ; 439, S. H. Sexton, is earnest, sin- 
cere, and inimitable in some qualities ot 
foliage and water; 440, S. Coleman, is pro- 
mising, but negligent in study and awkward 
in composition. artist had better con- 
No, 200, by B Ruggles, i full of ght an 
0. 392, uggles, is of light an 
i ue featinge A pencil diewing by 
ley, No. 300, is what might be expected 
from Kien, excellent in character and drawing. 
The perception of the peculiar characteristics 
of the animals is as good as that of the hu- 
man in his previous works. The free- 
dom and felicity of the execution is not the 
least admirable quality. Darley is one of our 
very best artists ; pon ount, there is 
none who can draw so expressively and tho- 
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No. 215]. TH 
soumeer Weare Wace 0° earnest and 
pe pogee ek uaa ogre replay 


drawing have had a more favora- 
ble place on the walls than the one it has, in 
which it ean be seen only with some diffi- 
culty. 


Aw idea, often talked of in New York, is, we 
have reason to believe, about to take visible 
Equestrian Statue 


wn, who have Yaga egy the de- 

‘or the work. e military costume 
of the Revolution is to be preserved, and a 
height of fourteen feet for the statue — 
sive of the is contemplated. e 
have not caer nes es site for the work is 
yet determined on, but presume the location 
will be one of the new up-town squares. 
What is most to the point, the work is in the 
hands of the best artists, and its pecuniary 
basis is secured by the large subscriptions of 
many of our most wealthy citizens. 


The pictures belonging to the late Philip 
Hone were sold last week. The entire 


a Turner, but its authenticity was generally 
doubted. ‘There was a om | Doughty, The 
Delaware W: in his older and stronger 
style, which brought the moderate price of 
$140. There were four pain ings by Cole, the 
Falls of the Kauterskill, Still Lake, Lake 
and Mountain, and the Subsiding of the 


oo which brought the aggregate of 
25. 


“Raffling for a Goose”—a island in- 
door winter scene, painted with freshness 


is afine healthful human tone in 
faces, which _ elevation and perma- 
nent interest to the subject. 


Mr. John W. Audubon, the artist, has 
commenced the publication of a series of 


Tours; the admirable of which 
Wwe reserve for notice in another ent 
of our paper. The engravings are of the 


y ae taenay heed n Bhaa 
abe lage of that name are the 
ry ce rags: Som gs 

first n . They are richly ecolor- 
ed, and have each of them a genuine senti- 


ment. The terraced little town of Jesu 
Maria would be a brilliant picture among M. 





Sattler’s picturesque Austrian Alps. Mr. Au- 
dubon Soa to the public for the continu- 
ance of this enterprise, but there can surely 
be no doubt of its success. 





following paper is translated for the ee 
orld from a book published some years since in Diisse 
dorf, under the title of “ Blicke in das Diisseldorfer Kiinst 
tind Kiinstlerleben von Friedrich von Uechtriz” (Glances 
at Art and Artist-life in Diisseldorf). Its sketches cannot 
fail to interest the reader :] 


DUSSELDORF AND THE ARTISTS. 


Tue faithful perseverance, the industry, the | 
spirituality, and solidity which distinguish | 
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always the result, a certain harsh and dry 
tone of color; it wants that refreshing mois- 
ture the absence of which I, at least, always 
regret, and which can impart even to a per- 
fectly level region so great a charm. The 
uniform garden hedges over-topped by fruit 
trees, between which, more or less, the travel- 
ler must pass, in whatever direction his way 
may lead, give to these environs, in some de- 
gree, even a character of littleness. The 
reader must, on no account, represent to him- 
self the woods of which we have just 


the Diisseldorf school, but particularly its | spoken, as a kind of primeval forest, with 
teacher and master, who has understood how | ™ajestic, heaven-high oaks and beeches. 
to awaken these qualities and put them into | Cultivation has made too great progress on 
action, were brought by it from the old | the Rhine to allow of our meeting quite so 
Prussian provinces whence it derives its | @sily with a forest in its full beauty. The 


origin. Schadow had, already, supported by | 


woods in the neighborhood of Disseldorf 


government, gathered around him a few | bear the same proportion to a forest of this 


pupils whose artistic cultivation was to him | 


an object of affectionate solicitude; his repu- 
tation as an instructor might be termed dis- 
tinguished, and several of his scholars, parti- 
cularly Hiibner and Hildebrand, had already 
won, by their pictures in the exhibitions of 
Berlin, most honorable notice, when his 
nomination to the directorship of the Diissel- 
dorf Academy opened to him a wider and 
more comprehensive sphere of action. All 
his former, more distinguished pupils de- 
clared themselves prepared to follow their 
beloved teacher to his new home ;—a youth- 
ful artist, full of talent, who had not yet en- 
joyed the instructions of Schadow, the 
painter Karl Friedrich Lessing, joined them. 
Attended by a train of artists so deservin 
and so full of promise, Schadow establish 
himself in Diisseldorf. 

A more intimate acquaintance with the soil 
to which the school was transplanted is de- 
sirable. 

Diisseldorf is a city containing nearly 
30,000 inhabitants, that is, if we include the 
suburbs, which may rather be considered as 
separate villages. The streets are clean and 
moderately wide; the houses elegant, but 
for the most part rather slightly built; a 
character of newness, of recent construction, 
an absence of effort directed towards the 
attainment of durability, are perceptible, and 
indicate a bias towards a cheerful and some- 
what frivolous mode of life. The city, open 
at all points, or, at least not surrounded by 


walls, loses itself, in the direction of the | P4 


Hofgarten, almost insensibly, in its delightful 
and gracefully laid out promenades; on an- 
other side it is bounded by the Rhine. The 
opposite side of the Rhine, and the shore on 
this side, beyond the Ho n, present to 
our view a level and fruitful region covered 
with gardens and fields of grain. On the 
right side of the river, somewhat more than 
half a mile from the city, rise the Grafen- 
with their shady woods; a favorite 
resort of the Diisseldorf artists for the par- 
poses of exercise or study. About two 
miles behind these hills, the so called 
“Gestein,” a curious rocky ravine sinking 
suddenly from the upper level, allures us 
into the mysterious solitude of its forest life, 
to its caverns, and its water plants of luxu- 
riant growth. Here is often seen, for weeks 
and months together, a little colony of 
artists, established in the mill at its entrance, 
and making shift to live as they can. 
The environs of Diisseldorf, notwithstand- 


these isolated attractions, ean by no | 


means be celebrated as 
by nature. The soil inclines to sandy ; the 
green of the vegetation and foliage has, as is 





description, as its houses, to the massive 
buildings, constructed for eternity, of many 
other cities. 

But the deficiency of the Diisseldorf region 
in subjects for the painter, particularly the 
landscape painter, is most abundantly com- 
pensated by the neighborhood of the never 
to be sufficiently celebrated shores of the 
Rhine and its tributary streams, from Bonn 
upwards. The beauty, richness, and variety 
of these shores are too well known and too 
universally acknowledged, to render any de- 
tailed description of them necessary. 1 limit 
myself, therefore, to the remark, that Nature, 
in these regions, however graceful and even 
grand she may appear, no where presents her- 
self under an aspect so mighty in massive 
sublimity, and dazzling splendor of color, 
as to debar all exercise of imagination on the 
part of the artist, as, I apprehend, is often the 
case with the most peculiar and characteristic 
scenery of Switzerland and Italy. The most 
advantageous material for the artist is, if I 
may use the expression, a certain middle Na- 
ture, as far removed from needy poverty as 
from too striking effect and overpowering 
expression. Scenery like that of Switzer- 
land, for example, has, in itself, such signifi- 
cance that Art rises, with difficulty, above an 
imperfect imitation and copy. 

The whole valley of the Rhine, upwards 
from Cologne, is a continual architectural 
monument of a devout and warlike, pious, 
and, at the same time, lawless and barbarous 
t. 

The great advantages offered to the Jand- 
seape painter by this affluence of ruins and 
antiquities, with a back ground of scenery, 
rich in beauty, are self-evident. Their con- 
nection, and, as it were, interbranching with 
the gayest life of the present, full of variety, 
and elevated above the common and paltry, 
must also be particularly welcome to the 
genre painter. 

The Diisseldorf artists are not backward 
in appropriating the treasures spread before 
their view. Particularly in the autumn, little 
caravans of them cover the roads along the 
Rhine. While the genre painter delights in 
the gay and lively pursuits of the day, the 
landseape painter turns, as soon as possible, 
away from the cultivated and modernised 
oa. lg In the loneliest of the adjacent 
valleys, on the tops of dizzily overhanging 
rocks, he may be seen, busily engaged with 
his pencil and sketch-book. 

cities on the Rhine are connected to- 
gether by a mutual intercourse of so intimate 


ularly favored | a nature, the diligence and steam-vessel flit 


so restlessly from place to place, the means 
of transportation are so convenient and, in 
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proportion, so cheep, that we may, in a man- 
ner, consider the whole as one immense city, 
whose suburbs, however, lie somewhat dis- 
tant one from another. Among these, Das- 
seldorf, by means of varied and multiplied 
external relations, in connection with the 
uicker blood and ter activity which dis- 
the inhabitants of the Rhine coun- 
try, has succeeded in avoiding altogether, or 
at least preventing the burdensome excess of 
that dull languor peculiar to a small city, and 
which often prevails even in those of medium 
size. From this state of things, Disseldorf 
is also protected by another cireumstance. 
This is the unusual Be et and variety 
of its social relations. e rich nobility of 
the neighbourhood, who spend the winter 
there, and, particularly during the Carnival, 
give many entertainments, the Court of 
Prince Frederick of Prussia, which throws 
upon these higher circles df society the re- 
flected splendor of royalty ;—on the other 
hand, the wealthier inhabitants of the city, 
several of the higher military and civil au- 
thorities, official persons, among whom are 
men like Immermann and Schnaase, and, 
finally, the world of artists :—all these move 
among each other in circles, disunited, it is 
true, yet having, more or less, their mutual 
points of contact. And itis this exclusive- 
ness, particularly as regards the Diisseidorf 
artists, which is to be considered as a predo- 
minant feature. Their union with other cir- 
cles is only momentary and superficial, yet, 
upon the whole, sufficient to prevent a petty 
and narrow-minded sinking into a cireum- 
scribed habit of thought. It is not to be 
doubted that it is exactly this separation and 
removal from all the distracting occupations 
of life, whieh, although it may have occa- 
sionally contributed to the idyllic poverty 
which we perceive, at times, in the produc- 
tions of this school, yet, on the other hand, 
has exercised a very berreficial influence upon 
its development. 


Before I pass to a closer description of the 
life of the Dissseldorf artists, I have to 
mention an important power acting upon it 
from without, and which may, perbrps, be 
considered as of greater weight in regard to 
the future of the Diisseldorf school, than any 
thing which has yet been mentioned. This 
actuating power is ecclesiastical. One per- 
ceives in Diisseldorf far more, for example, 
than in Tréves, that one is in a catholic 
country. There may still be seen a few 
venerable Jesuit fathers wandering through 
the lanes of the city; the influence of 
the clergy makes itself felt as a power by 
no means insignificant ; processions, bearing 
images of the saints, wind through streets 
strewn with flowers and adorned with small 





altars; in short, sufficient elements are pre- | P? 


sent, to give a catholic direction to a school 
growing up amid such associations. The 
elder artists are, it is true, almost all protes- 
tants; the director himself and most of the 
younger pupils, coming, almost without ex- 
ception, from catholic regions, are connected 
with the Romish church. These cireum- 
stances have, already, been not without influ- 
ence upon the progressive development of the 
Disseldorf oF we 

And here | would fain guard against the 
possibility of being so greatly misunderstood 
as to be supposed, because I am myself a 
protestant, to look upon this influence as in 
every case despotic and questionable. Not- 


withstanding the heartfelt conviction with 
which I pay homage to the profoundest 
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inciples of protestantism, I cannot conceal 

m myself that the art of painting is in 
its inmost nature like scul an art of the 
ancient world, and essentially catholic. I do 
not, by any means, however, intend to assert 
that this renders the existence of a eet 
and peculiar protestant Art impossible ; in- 
deed, my book is, to a certain devoted 
to the more direct carrying out of this truth. 
Yet, it a to me unquestionable, that the 
highest of perfection which is possi- 
ble to the art of the painter, lies on the side 
of the catholic Church. We cannot so easily 
ph a protestant Raphael. 

ving made my ers in some 

acquainted with the exterior relations of the 
Diisseldorf school, under the influence of 
which it has attained its present state of uni- 
versally acknowledged prosperity, I now turn 
to a closer observation of the general man- 
ner of life adopted by the Diisseldorf artists, 
and the position occupied by the majority of 
them, in a social, moral, esthetic and scientific 
point of view. Only he who mistakes en- 
pr h the essence of Art, and still more that 
of the times in which we live, can possibl 
doubt that an aequaintance with this position 
must materially contribute towards a better 
understanding of the performances of the 
school, particularly with regard to their spiri- 
tual and intellectual significance. Art, so far 
as it is genuine, is, to all time, an outpouring 
of man’s innermost nature, not merely the 
careless play of superficial outward talent. 
There are, however, periods when the same 
customs and views of life, and the same faith 
so far prevail, that an acquaintance with the 

riod in general, includes that of the pecu- 
iar position of the artist, at least in its more 
we gem particulars. To fathom the nature 
and essence of the works of Art which ap- 
pear during such a period, scarcely more is 
necessary than the study of this general 
character. The present time, however, be- 
longs not to this class. Its outward cos- 
tume is, certainly, much more uniform than 
that of those earlier epochs. We cannot 
now, as then, recognize at the first glance, 
and distinguish the merchant, the noble, the 
Jew, merely by their different attire. But its 
inner nature is far more varied and diversi- 
fied. Into this inner nature, into the a 
of this personality, we must direct our view, 
if we would, in any d acquire a well- 
founded knowledge of an artist of our days, 
and of his productions. 

(To be continued.) 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN. 
Rupoteu Garrieus, 2 Barclay street, has just 
blished the third edition of the Ieonogra- 


phic Encyclopedia, A ee. explanatory 
of the work, may be on application at the 
publisher's, 


Messrs. Bayes, Brorurr & Co. commence the 
sale on Monday, May 10, of a variety of con- 
signments, The catalogue, now ready, con- 
tains the best collection of English books yet 
ot ere . Messrs. H. G. Bo 
W. 8S. Orr & “EL Washbourne, Cundall & 
Addey, Henry Renshaw, Griffin & Co., Leigh- 
ton & Son, Ingram, Cooke & Co., and others, 


are well represented. There is a copy of the 

“ Pitti Gallery,” and copies of the 

dia = peony the Penny i “Fio- 

gene orks, Mrs. Loudon’s Charles 
night’s Shakspeare, are numerous. 


H. Banumre, Broadway, will shortly pub- 
lish a new work b Quekett, the pe aah 
Microscopist, entitled “Lectures on His 





tiology,” delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of illustrated in to 
beautiful style as his “Seientifie Library.” 
Histiology, our readers know, is the applica. 
tion of aewadee teen of Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Tissues, cc. 
Graham’s Chemist.y—the Inorganic—re. 
cently published by Mr, Bailliere, has been re. 
d in pri to $8 instead of 85, in conse 
ates having been nted. The work 
been elaborated and t up to the 
present time with all the care and learning 
of the author, The woodcuts and phy 
are such as mark the finest English books. 
Volume II. of this work is in preparation by 
the author for ager — eating 
arrangements with a practi erican 
chemist to add such matter, notes, dc., as will 
enhence its value to the American public, and 
at tue same time secure the copyright to Mr. 
re. 


V. G. Aupuson, .. 34 Liberty street, has 
commenced the oe of a new work 
on Mexico and C ia, which bears the title, 


“Tilustrated Notes of an n through 
Mexico and California,” by J. W. Audubon. 
Part L., folio, 48 pages letter-prese and 5 plates 
colored, is now Ten parts will com- 
the work. Among the plates of Part |. 
are “A Camping Ground,” “The Village of 
Jesu Maria,” and the Cafion of Jesu Maria. 
An account of one of those extraordinary 
cafions, as immense fissures in the earth, pecu- 
liar to Mexico, are called, is geen in Lieut, 
Simpson’s Military Survey of New Mexico, 
Texas, &e., lately reviewed in Blackwood. 
The cajion of Chelly Lieut. Simpson estimated 
to be in some 800 feet deep. He enter- 
ed it. At the mouth the walls were low, but 
proceeding as far as three miles, the depth in- 
creased to 350 feet, with a width varying from 
150 to 250 feet. The bottom was of heavy 
sand, and the walls seemed as if made by 
art. 
Messrs. Leavirr & Azten, 27 Dey street, 
have in press and will speedily publish, 


“Woodbury’s Eclectic German Reader, con- 
isting of choice selections from the best Ger- 
man Writers, with copious references to the 


author’s Grammatical Works ; to which is ad- 
ded a complete Vocabulary.” One volume 
12mo. 

Messrs. Goutp & Lancotn, Boston, have in 


press—The History of Banking ; with a Com- 


ensive Account of the Origin, Rise, and 

of the Banks of England, Ireland, 

and Scotland, by W. J. Lawson: revised, with 

additional matter, by J. Smith Homans. The 

book will be an 8yo. of about 360 pages. 

Messrs, G. & L. will publish the further vols. 

of Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany, one every 
month, at the low price of 20 cents each. 

Badlam’s Common School Writing Books, 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8, which will complete that se- 
festppdicage sper ge aly afaemed 
rom copper-plates, will soon y for 
the Trade. R B. Corus, Pearl st., Publisher. 
A new and cheap edition of James's A’sop’s 
Fables, with engravi handsomely copied 
from this edition as by Mr. Murray, 
was issued by Mr. last week. 

Messrs. J. A. & U. P. James, Cincinnati, have 
sent us their Catalogue of Books, published by 
them at that place. On 30 e 12mo., 
are enumerated many books. Collins's 
Kentucky, Palmer's Oregon, Furber's and 

’s Accounts of Mexico, Caldwell’s Unity 
of Human Race, Guides for the Obio and 
Mississippi Rivers, the Western Farmer, are 
mail last week, brought news 
B. B. Edwards, late of 

inary, at Athens, 






















ugh en, a Series of Bio- 
edited the Memoirs of 

lated from the German 
German Theological W i ae mae a 
ritings ; on 

Greek Literature; mpepered various pre 
books; and ¢ a large number of 
sermons, reviews, essays, &c., to the current 


FOREIGN. 

The Archsological Congress of France will 
be held next June, at Dijon. 

The sums a people’s monu- 
ment to Sir R. Peel, amount to £1,737 (about 
$8,500); at. 1d. each, this represents 400,000 


A new edition of Brande’s eager Kel 
Science, Literature, and Art, has been publish- 
ed by Announced by for 
May, in jon to books mentioned in our 
last No., is a Thesaurus of English Words, in- 
tended to Assist in Literary composition, by 
Dr. Roget. 

John Murray has just published the Nauti- 
cal Almanac for 1855, with a Supplement. 


Colburn has just he forth—Miss Pardoe’s | pi 


Life of Marie de Medicis, wife of Henry IV. ; 
The Literature and Romance of Northern Eu- 
rope, by William and Mary Howitt; and a 
Treatise on Naval Architecture, by Lord R, 
“itr, Bente 
Mr. y announces as immediately forth- 
ing, reprints of two American books, viz. : 
The Wanderer in Syria, by G. W. Curtis, and 
Miss Cooper’s translation of “A Journey to 
Iceland.” “The Melvilles,” by the Author of 
“John Drayton,” and a new book by Mrs. 
Romer, Memoirs of the Last Dauphiness, the 
Duehess of Angouléme, are in press by the 
same publisher. 

Messrs, Cundall, Addey & Co. pene to com- 
mence issuing, April 30, in monthly parts, 
Grimms’ Ho Stories, Eight will com~- 
plete the book, which will be enriched by 
wife engravings from drawings by that 

ifted artist Wehnert. 

Mr. Maitland’s “Eight Essays on Various 
rage! in small 8vo., has just rpg from 

e 


ivingtons’ press. A new edition of the 
“Dark ” is now ready. } 
Messrs. Virtue & Co, announce as in prepa- 


; Ba Celt, Ae me Wright the ro 
a - omas ight, “y Wi 
illustrations bs hare Also, a book by Mrs. 
Traill, late Miss Strickland, entitled “The 
Canadian Crusoes, a Tale of Rice Lake.” 

A series of Tableaux Vivants, representing 
Historically some of the most famous pictures 
of the artists, was enacted recently at 
Stuttgart, under the auspices of Musicians and 
Painters, Léwe composed the prelude, and 
between the pi 3, music from Mozart, Beeth- 
oven and Weber was performed, under the 
direction of Lindpainter. 

GRAHAM'S CHEMISTRY. 
THE LONDON EDITION. 
Superbly and Correctly printed. 
The Woodeuts perfect masterpieces of this style of Art. 
Strongly bound in cloth; and to induce purchasers to give 
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A GREAT WORK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE BEST WORK ON THE SUBJECT IN THE MARKET. 





HUNGARY AND EKOSSUTH. 
By B. F. TEFFT, D.D., President of Genesee College, N. Y. 


One Volume 12mo. 


Price $1 Per copy. 


Wrtn Porrrait. 


*,* This is a Standard Work, carefully prepared, and intended not only for immediate ar reading, but as a 
book of reference, at all times.’ It has been received in all quarters with the highest favor. _ P 


JOHN BALL, 48 Norrn Fourru srreet, Pomapetpura. 


and 56 Gravier street, New Orleans. 


pity. ACTIVE CANVASSERS, ON APPLICATION CAN FIND EMPLOYMENT FOR THE SALE OF THIS 


LAR AND TIMELY PUBLICATION. 
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THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
FOR SALE. 


EDWARD GASKILL, PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
The Steel Engravings (154 in number) and accompanying Stereotype Plates (over 
1300 pages), 4 vols. 8v0. of the 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


THE above truly National Work was commenced in 1834, by Mr. James B. Longacre of Philadelphia, and Mr. James 
_——e of New York, and discontinued in 1839, in consequence of the deranged state of ‘the finances of the country 


at period. 
The Steel Engravings are copies of the best portraits of the most distinguished men of the country, by our most 
leb: artists—S' f Trumbull, 


celebrated jtuart, 

two hundred and fifty to four hundred 
ca leaded, and in good condition, and from 

serial form. 


Sully, Leslie, Newton, Inman, Malbone, em. Durand, &c., &e., costing from 
fifty dollars each. al 


The Sterevtype Plates are royal octavo pages, of small 


arrangement of the signatures, can be published, as heretofore, in the 


The copyright is secured for all the letter-press, and a majority of the portraits. : 
The present Proprietor will dispose of the work on very moderate terms, not being engaged in the publishing 
3t 


business. Apply to 





Historical & Geographical Works 
WM. S ORR & CO. LONDON. 


1 
rALTERY cloth, ' 
MEAERS GALLERY OF NATURE A 


IL. 
In2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth. 
ISHOP BURN ETS 
REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
. With Historical -_ Biographical Notes. 


In royal 8vo. cloth. 
Bas BURNETS HISTORY OF HIS 
OWN TIMES. With Historical and Biographical 


IV. 
In imperial 4to, cloth, and half bound Russia, 


or morocco, 
HE ATLAS OF POLITICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. 53 Maps. Revised by A. Petermann, F.R.G.S. 
ith Descriptive meats - by the Rev, T. Milner, M.A. 
In im 4to. cloth and half bound Russia, or morocco. 
ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. Comprised in 16 Maps. Constructed by A. 
etermann, FROGS. With Descriptive Letter-press, by 

the Rev. T. Milner, M.A. 


VL 
In royal 4to. cloth, price Sis. 6d.; half bound Russia, or 


morocco, 35s. 
DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRONO- 
ES es 
. Com a ~ 
scriptions, by the Rev. T. Milner, M.A., author of the “ Gal- 
lery of Nature,” &c. 
vil. 
perial 8vo. with Illuminated Initials, and many new 
gt er ty Plans of Grecian Cities, Coins, &e., &e. 
REECE; PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, 
AND HISTORICAL. By Christopher Words- 
worth, D.D., Canon of Westminster, Author of “ Athens 
and Attica.” Third Edition, carefully revised by the Au- 


rly kept on hand by 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
n29 8t 13 Park Row. 
JOHN W. ORR, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


HE Subscriber res informs the 
blic that he still continues the of WOOD 
VING, in all its branches, at bis old place, 

75 NASSAU STREET, 


with his | and advantages 

heis enabled to one se an in his mam, however 
utmost dispatch, an 

CT Ey amie “Fis facilities for doing all kinds of 





jsitf J. W. ORR, 75 Nassau st., New York. 
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EDWARD GASKILL, Pumapzvputa. 


NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
NEW YORK. 

CONSTITUTIONS OF THE SEVERAL 

States of the Union—embracing all the new Constitu- 

tions and Amendments to the Spring of 1852— 

price $2. 
DR. GREGORY’S CHEMISTRY, for Medical 


= and higher classes in the University—price 


ZACHOS’ NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER; 
containing a Selection of Oratorical and Dramatical 
ieces, Solil and Dialogues, with an original 
ntroduct on the Elements of Elocution, de- 
signed for the use of schools, academies, and colleges 


—price 75 cents. 

PULTES HOM@OPATHIC DOMESTIC 
Physician. $1 50. 

HOLCOMB’S SCIENCE OF HOMMOPA- 
thy. 75 cents. 

CLARK’S ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH LAN- 

40 cents. 
cue nmeies LIFE OF WINFIELD SCOTT. 
1 25. 


MANSFIELD’S HISTORY or tux MEXICAN 
War. $1 25. 


WILLARD'S HISTORY or UNITED STATES. 
New Edition. $1! 50. 


DAVIESS ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
New Edition. $1. m27 


NOTICE. 
FOR SALE, 


FROM A PRIVATE LIBRARY, 
_ A COPY OF THE 


BERLINER JAHRBUCHER, 


FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN 1827 DOWN To 1840, 
28 volumes, in boards. 
For the year 1843, 2 volumes, in single monthly numbers, 
and 11 numbers for each of the years 1844 and 1845, 

The original price of the work was 12 thalers, or 8 dol- 
lars, a year. 

This copy, which is in perfect condition, will be sold for 
$70, i. e. at the rate of $4.66 a year, not including the 
years 1844 and 1845, the numbers for which will be thrown 
in. Apply to 

EDWARD C. HERRICK, 
LISRA4RIAN OF YaLE CoLiece. mi 2 
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GEO. P. PUTNAM PUBLISHES THIS 






AY 8, °52 


WEEK, 


HORSE- SHOE ROBINSON, 


a TAI B oOo F Te Bw 


on WZ ASCENDENocy. 


BY JOHN P. KENNEDY, Author of “Swattow Bary.” 
Revised edition, with two Vignettes by Darley, and a new es loa In one es Volume 12mo. cloth, $1 50. 


*,* This work, first published in See, fe rok cuere Wee Se lace as an 


the Carolinas, its graphic and yneresting being tlotorkcalle tee SS Sesseee ftom, except pertape © he 8 


selected lib itself, besides 


“Spt. en be more properly chosen for every “wll 


THE SWALLOW BARN, 


A BOTOURN IN THE OLD DOMINION. 
WITH TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. Large 12mo. $2. 





MEMORIAL OF J. 


WITH A FINE PORTRAIT. 


FENIMORE COOPER, 


Large 8vo. elegantly printed. 





*,* A new Impression of “QUEECHY” is now ready; all orders for the work can therefore be executed without delay. 





“‘THE BEST SERIES OF BOOKS THAT WE REMEMBER.” 


VOL. 8, PUTNAMS SEML-MONTLY LIBRARY, 
BEING 
A JOURNEY TO ICELAND, 


And Travels in Sweden and Norway. Translated from the German 
4 Madame Ida Pfeiffer. 5, are a by tpg ponents 1 vol. 

8 c! 
taal pe ryan covers, pi cts.; neat, cloth extra, red edges, 


world by the same nuthor 


8 
This mes 7 
melonding, iin rok nr nied in, Loon. 


Putnam’s Po of Readable & Standard Works. 
Fine neatly bound in cloth, price 40 cents per volume. 
DICKENS’S HOME AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
OOD’S WHIMSICALITIES—With W 
II. WALKS ALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND. 


AND 
IV. THE WORLD HERE AND 
V. HOOD'S OWN—With 55 Woodcuts. 


VI. HOME N. 
Vil. CLARET AND OL’ the Garonne to the Rhone. 
VIII. IDA PFEIFFER’S ICELAND Trosouned by Miss Cooper. 


“The best series of books ous remember to have been issued by any publisher. 


PR nw A attention.” ae Item, 
pated aa ices eke es 6ceh at a tee Pl 


See anal obo cha 


Ew WORKS IN PRESS AND SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED 1 BY G. P. PUTNAM : 


Leigh Hunt's Book for a Corner. 
(On the 15th inst.). 


Hood’s Up the Rhine. 
Two Parts. 
Hand- Book of the Sciences. 
(Putnam’s Home Cyclopedia) 
Hand- Book of Geography. 
(Putnam’s Home Cyclopedia.) 
The Railway Note-Book, by Angus B. Reach. 


The Shield: A Narrative. 
By Miss Cooper. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’ ) 





Dollars and Cents. 
2vols. (Next week). 


Hand-Book of Familiar Quotations from English Authors. 
sas Ballads. 


Mont Blanc. - 
bert Smith. (Nearly Ready). 


matte Anecdotes, 

Arctic Miscellanies. 

Cooper’s Naval History of the United States. Revised Ed. 
man Life. Revised Edition. 


Miseries 
G. P. PUTNAM, 10 PARK PLACE, i wEW Y YORK. m8 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OW READY 


BRACE’S HUNGARY IN ice 
With an Experience of the Austrian Police. 


By C. L. BRACE. 
cos volume, with Map and Illustrations. 


eee Sacts, mo 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 


By MARGARETTA MORE 1 vol. i6mo. Price 50 cents. . 

Wi - alngely gameday . * * * Wecan give the book w praise fo 

the pipneent an rate ears | which it affor of the pant met of th® 

period, and the characters of the represented and drawn with dis- 
yimetness, and with the features of of nature.” —. 


THE END OF PRELAOY: 
Papal, Tractarian, and High and Low Church, and Romanian of 


Churchism. 
By REV. R. C. SHIMEALL. 1 vol. 8vo. 





ECOND EDITION 


HOM@OP ATELY UNMASKED. 


By Dr. W. HOOKER. 1 vol. 12mo. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
CHEEVER’S REEL IN A BOTTLE. 


One volume, with New Preface. 


SECOND EDITION. 
EXAMPLES OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


By MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 cts. 
FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 
DREAM LIFE: 

A FABLE OF THE SEASONS. 
By IK MARVEL. 1 vol. 12mo. 

FIFTH THOUSAND. *. 
THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON: 


FROM MARENGO TO WATERLOO. 
By J.T. HEADLEY. 1 vol. 12mo. 





Will be ready SATURDAY, MAY Ist. 


PYNNSHURST: 
HIS WANDERINGS AND WAYS OF THINKING. 


BY DONALD MAC LEOD. 1 vol. 12mo. 

“ An eminently clever and readable work, which we venture to poytiet, wilt at once 
secure to its aihor a distingnished pleas omena Amesiean wriers. Vt t ie not a novel 
—not a romance—not a vels—not theologica! I, half controversial, all 
Sens wade anes ey y of the three. Des bo 0 Sue dows of bnmect. wane 


adventure, and descri woven into just of acting and moving story 
to create a living interest; it is, in the ngs, and in some sort, 

the  saouraighnd, Satieanieniaan aie , at a man of Ewch ods 
ae tide emong tne ores’ a tik of 0 Poscemadon tine 4G, -3-~ 4 
“at the roc A a Pan wi 

dered mont yt a 


imany people wich and who are really worth being ween, thought, and of” — 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 


A NEW AND REVISED Par BY N. PARKER WILLIS. 


Will be Published early in May. 
STUDIES ON 
THE LITERATURE AND MANNERS OF 
THE ANGLO-AMERICANS 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Purrarere Cuasves. Professor in the College of France. 

VOICES FROM NATURE z 

TO HER FOSTER CHILD, THE SOUL OF MAN. 


Edited by Rev. H. T. Cugrver. 1 vol, 12mo. 


THE PRINCETON PULPIT: 


Original Contributions from the Pens of 





Rev. Dr. A. ALEXANDER, Rev. Dr. S. MILLER, Rev. Dr. CHARLES HODGE, 
“Rev. Dr. J. A. ALEXAKSSD, Ge, Be, Be. 
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CH ARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau street, New York. 
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